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TOMORROW’S “DREAM” IS OUR JOB TODAY 


There's more to the car of tomorrow than just futuristic styling! tions have helped increase performance 
your product is one which requires 


ind reduce bearing 


Automotive engineers are working constantly to perfect com- failure to a minimum. If 
pletely new power plants—like turbine engines—to achieve yet advanced bearings today plus realistic planning for the future 
unheard of performance and economy! And they demand bear- call Bower. There's a complete line of tapered, straight, or journal 
ings that are as advanced as their thinking. This is no new roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry 
challenge to Bower engineers. Their many original contribu- Bower Roller Bearing Division, Detroit 14, Michigan 


tapered DIVISION OF 
cylindrical FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER 
journal 


ROLLER BEARINGS BEARINGS, INC 


"ROUND-THE-CLOCK DEPENDABILITY is one reason why LEADING HEAVY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS use Bower REDUCE BEARING MAINTENAD 
the petroleum industry specifies Bower roller bearings roller bearings—for long, efficient life under punishing load and cylindrical roller bearings for 
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U.N. BECOMES THE BATTLEGROUND. Khrushchev makes the world 
organization itself an issue in the cold war, in a curious performance at a unique 
world gathering 


SPOTLIGHT IS ON DOLLAR AS WORLD BANKERS MEET. U.S. show 


of confidence allays foreign fears but brings few offers to share aid burden...... 


TO WIN THE FARMER OR HOUSEWIFE? THAT’S THE PROBLEM. How 


the candidates, farm policies line UP... . 2... see cece eeceereneeeceeeeeerees 


WOOING UNDECIDED VOTERS—ROUND ONE. Monday’s opening TV- 
radio debate was, in a way, disappointing. But it sets a new pattern for Presi- 
dential campaigns .........cccecceereterceeeeecesesesssenseseseerseres 


CCHECSHSCSSHOSOSSS SSE SSHHHESHOSHEHVDSESOHSOSC EHEC SCS OSTA SSS TSS ee 


IN BUSINESS. Port Authority eyes Hudson tubes; CPAs defer vote on stricter 
conflict of interest rule; General Aniline case; GE’s deadlock with IUE.......... 





In Business Abroad. East-West trade in technology; foreign car makers hit by low 
export to U. S.; African coffee export control; U. S. chemical companies in Europe; 
U.S. buys Dominican sugar..........scceecsecccceceevesescssersseseees 
Economic Debate Stirs France after government-sponsored report on how to stim- 
ulate economic expansion. .........sscececcecccccvcccsccvesseceseseeees 


Fed Pinpoints Public’s Plans in its new index of consumer buying intentions. ..... 


In Finance. Mutual savings banks, S&Ls score ABA’s tax equality demands; savings 
deposits gain; General Dynamics writes off jet development costs..........+++++ 


Showdown Battle for Alleghany between Murchisons and Allan Kirby 


ee ee 


The Strategic Problem: Where Do Long-Range Missiles Fit In? Service strategists 
clash over how to work them into deterrent strategy...........seeeeceeeeees 


Choosy Buyers Worry Builders and slow demand for used houses holds industry 
back 


Within USW: Fists, Frustration. Brawls at convention mirrored steelworker discon- 
tent over gains that begin to seem ephemeral............eeec eee ceecceecees 


Rubber Workers Get New Hands at Helm. George Burdon heads new slate. ..... 


In Labor. Living costs remain unchanged; American Manganese strike settled; work 


rules an issue in ‘61 auto bargaining; Teamsters win rubber plant vote; damages 
for plant shift 


ee ee 


Rival Women’s Magazines Near Hair-Pulling Stage. McCall’s is out to wrest the 
No. 1 position from the Ladies’ Home Journal............0eceeceeeceeeeeees 


Did Chrysler Do It on Purpose? Production speedup gets cars into dealers’ hands 
hy introduction day; now the company has to cut back 


| 


FPC Adopts Area-Pricing for Gas. Decision, if sustained, will mean the junking 
of the industry’s cost-plus-return concept.......cecceecceccceccececceecees 


In the Markets. Descending stock prices; new “centennial” fund; oversupply of 
BONES 2. ooo ccc cnn neneseseececee see ee deeeneneen anna aaLon 


Institutions Warm Up—Warily. They’re still on sidelines of the market, but most 
prepare to inch back into buying 


Wall Street Talks 


eee eee ewer eee ese eeweseeeseeeeeseseseeeeeee 


ewer eeeeee errr ee eeeeeeseseeseseseeeeeeeEeseeseeeeseesese 


Sex and Sonics Help Fight Pests. They’re new weapons for exterminators...... 


In Production. Mobile refinery for Tierra del Fuego; stronger tungsten; new Ency- 
clopedia of Science and Technology 


New Products 


eceeereeeeeee es eeseeeeeeseseeseeeeseseeees 


SCHCHCHSHSHSHSSHEHMHTC CCC CHEE OTE HHH EHO SOD OLE OOEHD DE OOS SOO BOE ED ee es 


Junkyard Admiral Won't Strike His Colors. Pittsburgh so far hasn’t been able to 
budge Charles Zubik’s hulks from city-owned riverfront 


eeeeeeeereseeseeseesese 


In Research. Free radicals and metabolism; converting heat into electricity; deform- 
ities associated with cancer virus............ : 
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+? Not available. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Joseph Papin; 25, 26, 27, 28, 29—Joseph Papin; 
33—WW; 48—St. Louis Globe; 63—Tele-Norm Corp.; 64-65—Robert 


Air Force, U.S. Army, UPI, Convair, Convair, U.S. Air Force, Convair, 
34—WW; 142—Joan Sydiow. 
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110 pelssslessststsfrssslerelserterestoretersPesrabees  sstecstensQensSanssfastlasstessslirslssrelersboes pernteretorelerrstrrefers cabrrebrrrtretisttiit41O 
eee ese een me CEO E ELAS OUR PEA oo NS 
1958 i 1959 1960 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . . 01333) 146.6 0145.7 145.8r 146.9" 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot (thous. Of Tons). .....cccccccceccccccccccccccsesccccecers 2,032 362 1,483 1,547r 1,545 
DEE. ccaelbcde sade ndeeesddacdehe ceseceeseedaecsesceosonce 125,553 91,341 38,952 85,879r 117,250 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $63,318 $79,212 $79,260 $70,801 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)........... pebucesoedeeeesece 10,819 12,878 14,602 13,903 14,156 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbl.)........ ccceeee Seccces 6,536 6,858 6,846 6,847 6,876 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)........+-eeeeeee ceedoovecese 1,455 1,301 1,343 1,320r 1,355 
Paperboard (tons) ......... Seeesooensereesocvecceses coececccecsesee 247,488 336,246 313,476 320,971 321,633 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 59 54 53 56 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)......... chee khe Recess 47 37 45 43 44 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 158 139 130 150 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......i.seeececees eeceeres 198 282 315 305 321 
PRICES 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........--+-- 89.2 93.6 91.6 90.3 89.9 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)......... See ace eectadee 90.5 75.5 76.5 74.8 75.6 
Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).........eseeee0s abieeatbscatseaneess 19.8¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.0¢ 19.0¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)..........-.+.. SSbdcresoneees 143.9 186.8 186.2 186.2 186.2 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton).........-++eee6. Giaukeestetwlsas $36.10 $43.17 $32.50 $31.83 $31.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E&MJ, Ib.)..... cece eee eeeeeeeees 32.394¢  31.530¢  33.000¢  33.000¢  33.000¢ 
Aluminum, primary pig (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........-eeeeeeeeee ceedene 20.6¢ 24.7¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 26.0¢ 
Aluminum, secondary alloy #380, 1% zine (U. S. del., E&MJ, Ib.)........--- tt 23.76¢ 24.01¢ 24.00¢ 23.36¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).........++++: $2.34 $1.99 $1.97 $1.98 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.).........--- 34.57¢ 31.77¢ 30.60¢ 30.53¢ 30.42¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, |b.)............ Nip ih edhsdeatdsedesehestescscees $1.96 $1.88 $1.65 $1.65 $1.66 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).........0-0e00es 31.64 57.01 56.73 54.58 53.55 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issue Moody’s)..........--+++++: 3.59% 5.24% 5.01% 5.02% 5.03% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 2-2Ve % 4%% 3% % 3% % 342% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks............++++eee++ tt 60,232 58,603 60,017 59,163 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks............+-++++: tt 103,387 104,428 105,533 106,810 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tT 30,303 31,898 32,339 32,614 
U.S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks.......... tt 28,358 27,150 27,491 27,992 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding...............seeeeeeeeeeeees 26,424 29,016 28,245 28,048 28,189 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK — a oo . a 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)............. ore 114.6 124.8 126.6 126.6 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 
New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted)... .August.......... 104 153 179 174 
Construction & mining machinery..............s0seeeeeeeeeees ee 111 174 166 169 
i ccd en 6c ange see chev ctedpocvosoessosneea RAGE. 0 ccvcecee 106 168 140 143 
Pumps & compressors............ eenedeece sabes vcceoeoceses August.......... 120 207 325 291 
NN CRUNEEIED cc ccccccccccscccccccccssccvcccocees BOGE... ccccsces 125 147 157 165 
EE MEEEEIOUY. acco Seccceccccoccccceccesseenees ROBE. oc cccvcee 95 132 149 149 
ED side caedocaactevstesdeceeces 0nseuaa¥ cuaties Raguet.occcccece 109 147 227 220 
New contracts for industrial building. ...............0cceseeeees BE vedcevees 128 165 151 149 
New Machinery Orders for Export (1957 = 100) not seasonally adjusted. August.......... N.A. 83 123 127 
* Preliminary, week ended September 24, 1960. t Revised. 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
N. A. Not available, 


30—{left) Tibor Hirsch, (right) Robert Phtilips; 31—Tibor Hirsch; 32- 
Huntzinger; 79, 80—Bud Blake; 84-85—Jay Leviton; 88-89 (top) Mc 


Calls, (bottom) Herb Kratovil; 90—Herb Kratovil; 91—{top) Herb Kratovil, (bottom) McCalis; 106-107 (left to right) Boeing, Boeing, WW, U. S. 


WW, U.S. Air Force, UPI; 131—(top) Hill and Knowlton, (bottom) WW; 
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HOW ONE CUSTOMER “FREES-UP” 
$8 MILLION IN WORKING MONEY 


With today’s major demands on capital, companies 
are deeply concerned with the strategy of obtaining 
earliest availability of their funds. One corporate 
customer now gets the use of an additional $8 million 
a year by using a clock-beating system we helped 
devise. Other customers report equally good results 
from our methods which they use to concentrate 
and free-up money from their widespread operations. 
If your banking picture involves a cash 

flow problem, perhaps we can develop a 

plan to get you more money to work with 

—fast. Check with us at 16 Wall Street, 

New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 


MEMBER F.D.1.C 

















DEL E. WEBB 


shows his prized collection of World 
Series bats to Employers Mutuals’ 
Ben Kendall, tells him: ‘““The two 
things I know something about are 
baseball and building.” 

Those words don’t express the de- 
votion to baseball and building that 
made Del Webb a co-owner of the 
New York Yankees and the president 
of Del E. Webb Construction Co. 

The sport pages tell you how the 
Yanks are doing . . . and there’s front- 
page punch in the reports of many of 
the Webb construction projects. Like 
the Test Stand at Edwards Air Force 
Base being built for the Air Force 
under the direction of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. There’s news in 
the 11-story complex. There’ll be more 
news when engineers use this Base for 
static power tests to check the per- 
formance of a space engine with an 
earth-shaking million and a half 
pound thrust. 

But there’s another story here you 
won’t find in your newspapers: safety 
is a job requirement. This is a direct 
responsibility of Mr. R. G. Kenson, 
administrative assistant to Mr. Webb. 
Mr. Kenson says: “Our job superin- 
tendents need expert help in meeting 
that requirement. They get it. For 
years people from Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau have worked with us on 
many of our projects. They have the 
knowledge and the ability to help us 
make our jobs safe jobs. They’re good 
people to do business with.” 


x*x*re 


Employers Mutuals has offices all 
across the country. We write all forms 
of fire, group health and accident, and 
casualty insurance (including automo- 
bile). In the field of workmen’s com- 
pensation we are one of the largest. We 
are proud of our reputation for fast 
claim service and our experience in 
preventing accidents. Consult your tele- 
phone directory for our nearest represent- 
ative or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 





SOME NEWS YOUR DAILY PAPER DOESN’T REPORT... 


Wausau Story 


at the nation’s greatest rocket test stand being built now by the 


DEL E. WEBB CONSTRUCTION CO. at Edwards Air Force Base in Southern California 





Test stand, rooted deep in granite cliffs, 
allows engineers to study performance 
of space engines so powerful, scientists 
estimate, that they can put 16 tons into 
earth orbit or soft-land 2 tons on the 
surface of the moon. 





Del E. Webb, with project superin- 
tendent Neil Drinkward and Em- 
ployers Mutuals Safety Engineer 
Jack Mealey, inspects Test Stand 
construction site. Here, as on all 
Webb projects, safety is a job require- 
ment. ‘The Company has won sev- 
eral Employers Mutuals Awards for 
outstanding safety records, 
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Free Razing 


Dear Sir: 

Your Florida Values Begin to 
Tumble [BW—Sep.17°60,p26] was, 
to say the least, short-sighted, mis- 
leading, and psychologically dan- 
gerous. 

Facts have shown that hurricanes 
do no more damage in Florida than 
they do any place else, and as a 
matter of fact the “damage” Florida 
obtains from these storms is free 
razing and clearing of flimsily built 
constructions of the type shown in 
the picture accompanying your 
article. 

Don’t sell Florida short. It is a 
wonderful state to reside in, with 
many tax advantages, and enjoys a 
fine record of steady financial 
growth. 

MARIAN SHERMAN 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Private Loans 


Dear Sir: 

The article [on Japan] [BW—Jul. 
2°60,p85] has an incorrect state- 
ment concerning the Japan Devel- 
opment Bank. The statement is: 

The bank is a government insti- 
tution specializing in long-term, 
low-interest loans to semi-govern- 
ment corporations. 

It is true that our bank is a gov- 
ernment institution making long- 
term and low-interest loans but, in 
actual practice, most enterprises re- 
ceiving loans from us are purely 
private. 

AKIRA SASAKI 
DEPUTY CHIEF 
FOREIGN DEPT. 
THE JAPAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
TOKYO, JAPAN 


Computer Guide 
Dear Sir: 

Regarding your fine article Lay- 
man’s Guide to Computers [BW— 
Sep.10°60,p163], based on a chart 
we compiled. Several hundred of 
your readers have already inquired 
about the price of our complete 
chart which amplifies and qualifies 
characteristics on which manufac- 
turers (and consultants, too) may 
not see eye to eye. There is, of 
course, no charge for this chart, 
and a letter addressed to us at 142 
Great Road, Bedford, Mass., will 
bring a copy by return mail. 

CHARLES W. ADAMS 
ADAMS ASSOC. 
BEDFORD, MASS. 








Do you have any of these 


COST-CONSUMING 
BUSINESS PROBLEMS? 


NEW (CZ LUPAK-) CAN HELP SOLVE THEM ALL! 











read how... 





: —— A. > ae ie 
MULTIWALL BAGS mete of Cpe extensible GARMENT STORAGE with economical Clupak SHIPPING FRAGILE ARTICLES in padded 
ft: paper save you money! Its patented built-in 2 extensible paper gives you a stronger bag of 3 Clupak extensible paper reduces damage in 
Stretch resists tearing, absorbs shock . . . lighter weight . . . high resistance to tear, transit, takes jarring, absorbs shock from 
even with lower basis weight paper. better contour fit around the item. within and without, cuts packaging time. 





of Clupak extensible paper provides weather protects the rugs in shipment and storage paper absorb shock, remain intact. Increased 
protection . . . retains moisture to let the Tough . . . flexible . . . stretchable Clupak strength means economy, better performance 
cement really harden. makes a heavy job lighter, economically. and better consumer satisfaction. 


4 CURING CONCRETE with barrier papers made A WRAPPING RUGS in Clupak extensible paper 5 SHOPPING BAGS made of Clupak extensible 


Shown above are but a few of the 
unlimited applications of Clupak exten- 
sible paper for business and industry. 
Specify “Clupak” the next time you 
order paper or paper products. Your 
paper salesman will tell you how 
Clupak extensible paper can benefit 
you in your business. 





sible paper provides the flexibility, durability lined with Clupak extensible paper supplies 
and stretch so necessary to seal the house. better protection against temperature 
It moulds the “bat” to walls and ceilings changes, reduces shipping damage. EXTENSIBLE 


Revolutionary new material cuts packaging costs! CLE. PAK: 


*Clupak, Inc.'s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority and satisfying its specifications. Clupak, Inc., 530 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


a ei et % - ‘] 
7 HOME INSULATION, carried in Clupak exten- 8 SHIPPING FUNGIBLE MATERIALS in cases 











move... — 


... that’s the day you'll 
discover what 
this promise 
really means 


Next time you see these famous doors 
give a thought to what’s behind the peace of mind 
they promise. 

It’s simply this .. . a little more know-how ...a 
little extra care, 

Small things? No! The most important things 
in the world on the day you move. 

We’ve been supplying that know-how and extra 


v 





care for 32 years. That’s why more people have 
trusted their treasures to Allied than to any other 
mover in the world. 

So when you move—phone your Allied Man. 
Look under “Allied Van Lines” in your phone book. 
Write for FREE booklet—‘“Helpful Facts on 
Household Moving.’’ Allied Van Lines, 25th & 
Roosevelt Road, Broadview, IIl. 
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FLEXOWRITER® 


COLLECTADATA 


The machines shown above are built by Friden. They represent 
practical automation. We call it PractiMation and there’s no 
other word for it. 


Friden, and Friden alone, has concentrated exclusively on 
automating the preparation of source documents—sales orders, 
work orders, invoices, letters, reports—the pick and shovel 
paperwork of modern business. 


Our machines are rugged, thoroughly proven, sensibly priced. 
They can be used by themselves or in conjunction with highly 
sophisticated punched card or computer systems. They can be 
operated by almost any competent worker after only a few 
hours of practice. They have saved, are saving and will save 
untold millions of dollars for American businesses. 


HOW THEY WORK 

Our machines utilize punched paper tape. But our machines 
not only punch the tape. They read it, duplicate it, correct it, 
and transmit the data it contains. 


Once a piece of information is captured on tape, it can be 
re-used, perpetuated or processed in any way required. For 
example, when a sales order is typed on a Friden Flexowriter, 


Friden b 





a by-product tape is created which can be used to automate all 
subsequent paperwork arising out of the sales order— invoice, 
production and shipping orders, inventory and accounting 
reports—even the label that goes on the shipping case. 


CLOSING THE LOOP 

Punched paper tape from Friden equipment can also be utilized 
as the input for other data processing units—it can be automat- 
ically converted into tab cards, or fed directly into computers. 


Many a company has invested in a glamorous computer 
capable of answering thousands of questions per hour, only 
to discover that no means had been devised to ask the questions 
at the same rate. Even the common punched card data systems 
have long suffered from the bottleneck of data input; manual 
keypunching is still the rule in thousands of installations. 


Friden equipment “closes the loop,” speeding up and creating 
automatically the medium of input for final, end processing. 


Your local Friden Systems Man will be happy to talk to you 
about our machines and our concepts. You will find him 4 
carefully trained systems expert, seasoned by years of practical 
field experience. It will pay you to hear what he has to say. 
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Here are three more office automation 
machines by Friden: the 10-key Natural 
Way adding machine; the fully automatic 
calculator; the Friden-Ertma mail inserter. 
All Friden products are precision engineered 
with one end in view: the practical automa- 
tion of business paperwork —PractiMation. 
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SELECTADATA® 


1—FLEXOWRITER®. The Flexowriter auto- 
mates the preparation of sales orders, work 
orders, etc. Produces by-product tape for fur- 
ther data processing. 


2—COLLECTADATA®. Transmitters spotted 
through plant or office transmit reports to a 
central receiver which records the information 
on punched paper tape. 


3—COMPUTYPER®. Makes billing almost 
completely automatic—automatic input of con- 
stant information, automatic calculation and 
readout of all mathematical data, automatic 
production of by-product paper tape for fur- 
ther data processing. 


4—JUSTOWRITERS®. Graphic arts application 
of the Flexowriter principle, the Justowriter 
automatically justifies composition and auto- 
matically prints it out on an offset master or 
glossy proof for reproduction. 


5—SELECTADATA®. Connected to a Compu- 
typer or Flexowriter, the Selectadata automat- 
ically finds and reads out any of 127 classifica- 
tions of data requested by the master machine. 


TELEDATA® 


6—TELEDATAGS®. Any data coded into punched 
paper tape (5, 6, 7 or 8 channel) can be swiftly 
transmitted between Teledata units, whether 
across the plant or across the nation, on com- 
mercial telegraph lines, telephone circuits or 
micro-wave systems. 


7—ADD-PUNCH®. Operated exactly like a 
ten-key adding machine, the Add-Punch auto- 
matically records all mathematical calculations, 
or any phase of them, into punched paper tape. 
This tape is then used for further processing— 
automatic conversion to tabulating cards, or 


direct computer input. © r960 raiven, me. 


Iden 


For information, write: Friden Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


Sales, Service, Instruction throughout the U. S. and World 








No more hand stacking. This newspaper counter-stacker No more — pumping. C 
counts and stacks newspapers automatically—and can be pro- an ¢ matic pump off cor 
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} jules pump vhen oil has been lifts ea 


grammed to automatically vary the stacks to meet route schedul 
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What’s new in control for autometion? 


A blast furnace 
that charges itself 


More efficient automation because 
the Cutler-Hammer control systems 
man was called in at the start of 
planning. The art of charging a blast fur- 
nace is now a science. 

Cutler-Hammer control engineers, with 
the furnace builders, worked three years to 
put all charging control functions into one 
integrated system. Now, the proper material 
in the proper amounts, all in a proper se- 
quence are delivered to the furnace bell 
automatically. 

Every step of the operation can be checked 
visually on master control panels. Nothing 
is left to chance. The added cost of this 
kind of charging control is relatively insigni- 
ficant. Complete flexibility in selection of 
furnace charging programs now makes pos- 


Automation is more effic 


WHAT'S NEW? ASK... 


CUTLER IAN 


Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wi sconsin * Div Airbo 
Hammer International, C. A. Associates: Canadia t 








>» Instruments Laborat 
dammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Har 


sible optimum blast furnace performance. 


Why you should call in the electri- 
cal contro! man early. Cutler-Hammer 
has been increasing productivity and lowering 
costs for many different companies in many 
different industries for years. This is a major 
reason why Cutler-Hammer should be called 
when you s/farl your automation planning. 


The company on the move. There's a 
new vitality at Cutler-Hammer—a new de- 
sire to solve problems. We’ve planned for 
the gigantic expected growth of the sixties 
and now we’re ready—with new plants, new 
engineering talent, new and better products. 
We'd like to tell you about ourselves if 
you're planning ahead. Contact the Cutler- 
Hammer sales office nearest you. 


t when the contro! expert is called in early. 


VIER 


* Subsidiary: Cutlere CONTROL 
\mer Mexicar va, S. As 
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the only machine in the industry that makes change for $1.00 and $5.00 


The New NRI Currency Changer discerns both 
the amount and the authenticity of coins and 
paper money. With electronic accuracy it gives 
a complete range of change for genuine cur- 
rency—while rejecting counterfeits and slugs. 


The speed, efficiency, and dependability of the 
New NRI Currency Changer can save you time 


and money ... spare valuable personnel for more 
profitable tasks . . . stimulate impulse buying. 


Learn how the New NRI Currency Changer 
can solve your change-making problems. Write 


for illustrated brochure. National Rejectors, 
Inc. 5100 San Francisco Avenue, St. Louis 15, 
Missouri. 





FROM NICKELS TO DOLLARS THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING _& ) 


NATIONAL REJECTORS =f 
A SUBSIDIARY OF UNIVERSAL MATCH CORPORATION Factories: St. Louis, Mo.— Buxtehude, Germany 





Branch offices: New York, Chicago, Los Ange/es, Dailas, At/anta, Detroit, Seattle. Richmond, Toronto, Canada and Buxtehude. Germany 








breakthrough for NATIONAL 





At Michigan City, Indiana... 


C&O PROVIDES AN 
EXTRA DIMENSION 
IN SITE SELECTION 


In searching for a new plant site, you need 
to evaluate its worth from every point of 
view . . . to avoid the danger of dealing in 
generalities. 


When you call on the C&O Industrial 
Development Department you get an extra 
dimension in service which only a full-time 
staff of informed specialists can provide. 
Their intimate knowledge will take you 
beyond the surface facts of transportation, 
fuel, power, water, topography, resources 
and labor. They also supply underlying data 
on community facilities, local government, 
the profile of the people, the zoning regula- 
tions, tax factors and other vital conditions. 


Given all the facts, simply, without gloss, 
the decision then rests with you. There are 
many attractive locations along C&O’s 
5,100-mile system serving the heart of in- 
dustrial America. 


podem a ———— 


SK OPPORTUNITY AT MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 


Fifty-eight miles from the Chicago Loop: 
Two nearly level parcels of 43 acres and 

22 acres on C&O’s Chicago-Detroit-Buffalo | 
main line. Industry zoned. Reciprocal | 
switching with four other railroads. Both | 
sites front on State Route 212, a 4-lane road 
linking U. S. Highways 12 and 20. 


Electricity on site. Now in city: gas, water, 
sewer facilities available when needed. 
Power and gas from Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co. High-grade coal via C&O. 
Climate tempered by Lake Michigan. An 
area of economic stability, with an excep- 
| tional labor pool. 








Your inquiry will start this extra dimension 
of C&O service working for you, in complete 
confidence, on any site location along The 
Chessie Route. Write to Wayne C. Fletcher, 
Director of Industrial Development. 


Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway 


Huntington 1, West Virginia 
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There's Opportunity for industry all along The Chessie Route 
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You can keep your steel costs low only when you 
look beyond steel’s low initial price. Recognize how 


much unnecessary—and often hidden—costs of 


possession can add to your final costs. By using the 
facilities of your steel service center you frequently 
can minimize or eliminate the extra expenses of 
storing, handling and readying steel for use. 

Each steel user’s case is different. Your steel 
service center will be glad to help you determine 


Zak fait 


the most economical way to buy steel. Figure all 
your costs of possession, such as: 


Cost of capital: Cost of operation: Other costs: 
Inventory Space Obsolescence 
Space Material handling Insurance 
Equipment Cutting & burning Taxes 

Scrap & wastage Accounting 


Call your nearby steel service center, or write for free 
booklet, ‘‘What’s Your Real Cost of Possession for Steel?” 


-»- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


STEEL 
SERVICE CENTER STEEL SERVICE CENTER INSTITUTE 


INSTITUTE 


540-A Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 











New “Natural” 


Finest fluorescent yet makes colors richer, 
truer...tempts impulse buyers. 


Colonial Stores, one of America’s largest supermarket chains, 
know the sales value of superior lighting. That’s why they were 

rst to put the phenomenal new Sylvania “Natural” white 
iluorescent lamps in their meat cases. Result: instant custome 
attraction to the meat displays! 


[he reason is not hard to find. Shoppers are attracted by the 
natural look of the meats—richer, redder, and juicier. All 
colors are richer. Sales are, too! 
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lamp puts sizzle in st 


Guaranteed to satisfy you, the new “Natural” white lamp is 
the product of years of research and development at Sylvania. 
It is the first commercially available fluorescent that can give 


you the full red spectrum of warm natural light 


No matter what your field of merchandising, this new lamp 
can be a real sales aid— guaranteed by an exclusive Sylvania 


Light Insurance policy! 


Call your Sylvania supplier for a demonstration of the 
merchandising magic of the new Sylvania “Natural” fluores- 
cent lamp. Or write for a free demonstration booklet today. 











Exclusive Sylvania 
Money-back Guarantee 


“If at any tim 
fail e, a Sylvan 
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+ ae panes at Colonial Stores 


Sylvania leads in 
lighting advances 
mercury lamps 
fluorescent, incandes 


SYLVANIA g 


subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS Ses) 


Sylvania Lighting Products, a Division of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 57, 60 Boston Street, 
Salem, Mass. In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., P.O. Box 2190, Station “O,” Montreal 9. 
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CITRUS GROWERS PRODUCE 
BETTER FRUIT... Delnav®, a 


miticide developed in the Her- 





cules Agricultural Chemicals 
Laboratory, gives long-lasting 
control of several species of 
mites attacking Florida citrus 


groves. specially suitable for 





aerial application, Delnav of- 


fers growers greater flexibility 


in scheduling treatments. a. 





_ NEW HEADQUARTERS 
br : Tallest building in Wilmington is the Hercules Tower 
. may opened August | to house 1,500 employees of the Home 


Office. The 22-story structure represents the culmination 
of four decades’ growth through continued research and 
product diversification, and provides room for immediate 
and long-range expansion. Hercules’ new official address is: 
Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 








HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware H f. ‘R ¢> [ ] / f- ‘S 


s6o-9 CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
OcT. 1, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Don’t look now, but Business Week’s index has perked up (page 2). 

This upturn hasn’t yet developed the vigor to make it look altogether 
authoritative. And a two-week recovery hardly makes a boom (or even 
begins to undo the damage of the previous seven months’ erosion). 


But, if there is to be an autumn upturn, it has to start now. 


You can find a school of thought that believes a pickup in business is 
now in the making (though it’s not very vocal right now, perhaps). 


Basically, the contention is that personal income has been rising and 
that the buying power thus generated will push things up. And, as con- 
sumption rises, inventory replenishment will have to start. 


Carry this a step farther, and you can envision better business profits 
late this year than a lot of people have been predicting. 


Wall Street’s dominant mood, recent events would indicate, is that 
the autumn pickup won’t even come up to a seasonal norm. 

This attitude probably is linked more closely to what people are 
actually buying than what they may be able to afford, incomewise. And 
particularly it is keyed to sales of the remaining 1960 cars. 


The Street, in short, isn’t too happy about auto prospects—and doubts 
that real improvement can come without autos. 


The upturn that has been registered so far is real, of course. 


Business Week’s Index is seasonally adjusted. So the gains registerec 
by the curve represent better-than-normal performances. 


The question is simply whether this will be maintained. 


Production of new-model cars is contributing substantially to the 
improved business trend now. Output on the 1961s got going earlier than 
is usually the case, and the changeover has been a smooth one. 


September volume of about 415,000 cars was substantially higher than 
any September since 1955. And October, if it were to come up to the 
scheduled 685,000, would break all records for the month. 


Many observers doubt that the auto industry will push too hard to meet 
the October production schedule. 


As evidence, they cite both the fact that September was somewhat 
below target and that Chrysler has announced a slowdown. 


And as the reason they will suggest that it simply doesn’t make sense 
to push cars out so fast in view of the summer sales pace. . 


Auto executives are sticking with predictions of about 614-million 
retail deliveries (including imports) this year—and results as good or better 
for next year. 


However, to get that high this year will require a substantially better 
second half than any other since 1955. 


In any event, sales should be pretty well above last year’s 6-million, 
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And U.S.-built cars are regaining about 100,000 units from the 610,000- 
car market enjoyed by imported models in 1959. 


Detroit’s estimates of dealer deliveries of new cars to customers in 
the first 20 days of September indicate a good gain over that month last 
year. However, September was a slow month in 1959. 


Moreover, the sales curve has been declining ever since May (and by 
somewhat more than can be excused on a purely seasonal basis). 


Rubber companies are well on their way to another new record for 
shipments of automobile tires—a record that will carry them very close 
to 100-million for the first time. 


And the record isn’t altogether due to higher car output. 

The biggest factor, actually, is the steady growth in the number of 
cars on the road. This will reach 6142-million by the end of 1960, the Dept 
of Commerce predicts. And replacement tire volume will run close to 
69-million casings (about 3-million better than in 1959). 


New cars turned out this year will carry about 30-million tires. 
— 


Contract lettings for new construction are among the more hopeful 
features of the business outlook these days. 


Awards for heavy projects, as tabulated by McGraw-Hill’s Engineering 
News-Record, continued through September to average higher for the time 
of year than in any of the past four years (continuing a trend that has now 
persisted for several months). 


And the F. W. Dodge Corp. report on all types of contracts shows 
August pulling ahead of last year, the first 1960 month to do so. 


Housing was the weak spot in August construction contracts and signs 
of any nearby upturn still are hard to detect (page 84). 

The Dodge report on last month’s contracts confirms the upturn in 
multiple-home projects (BW—Aug.27’60,p127). However, the lagging single- 
family category pulled the total 8% below last year. 


Paperboard, standby of the packaging industry and closely watched for 
the clues it may give to retail volume, is a little disappointing. 

Production has held steadily at a pretty high level. Nevertheless, ever 
since April, average weekly output has trailed 1959 slightly. 


Demands for electric power and fuel lend little clarification to the 
present confusion over near-term prospects for business. 


Crude oil output has averaged a little higher than last year for the last 
two months. Coal production, on the other hand, has been little higher than 
a year ago, even though the steel strike was on then. 


But demand for electric power pushed last week’s year-to-year gain up 
almost to 10%, the best in months. 


Moreover, the rate of gain rose rather steadily through the third quarter 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 1, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W, 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Experience—the added alloy in Allegheny Stainless 








At the fingertips of your A-L Salesman 
...and at your service 


In these card index wheels ready for action the 


three teams of engineers and service personnel who 


are 


back up your Allegheny Ludlum salesmen—the 
largest group of specialists in depth in the specialty 
steel business. 

These teams, a total of 880 engineers and service 
people ready to help on any special problem, con- 
sist of these three groups: 

380 Research & Development men who create 
new alloys, find new applications for today’s alloys— 
and offer you every help in using them. 

300 Quality Control men who rigorously test raw 


materials and each phase of manufacturing, pass on 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Ext 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS 


- EVERY HELP IN USING IT 


NATIONA 


the finished product to assure you of Allegheny Lud- 
lum quality in your steels and alloys. 

200 Customer Service men who understand and 
solve customers’ special problems, eliminate extra 


work on ordering and billing, answer inquiries 


promptly —act as your expediter. 
e men behind your 


These are tl 


Allegheny Ludlum 


salesman. Let him put the right specialist from 88 


engineers and service men at your service when neede 


. whether it be something new, special or different 
or for ir regular requirements for top qualit 


stainless, tool or electrical steels. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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} Shake hands with your traveling banker 















from Chemical New York, and you can 
find out the facts about Norwegian indus- 
try and finance. He can put in the palm of 
your hand information about Norway's en- 
tire economy, from the shipping out of 
Oslo to the mining at Spitsbergen. 
50,000 sources of data 

He gets this information through our trav- 
eling representatives who keep in close 


- 
compen 
contact with overseas bankers having 


The New York Banker 
with the hometown touch 





50,000 offices not only in Norway but 
throughout the free world. Bankers who 
know local conditions and trends as no out- 
sider ever could. It’s the hometown touch 
of Oslo—brought to you by “The New York 


Banker withthe hometown touch ofhisown. 


To supplement this data, gathered person- 


ive you economic 


y 


ally on the scene, he ean 
surveys which include statistics about 
every important trading nation in the 


world—such information as local banking 


When he steps into your 


cc 


at 








conditions, foreign exchange restrictions, 
collection experience, import controls. 
Other services offered 

In addition, the banker from Chemical 
New York can handle your foreign collec- 
tions, foreign remittances, foreign exchange, 
letters of credit . . . even the financial 
aspects of your trip abroad. Just call on 


him, and he’ll give you a helping hand. 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Com- 
pany, New York 15. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


office, Oslo is a handshake away 
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ty banking 
. and trust services 
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INSTANT DECOR 


Speed of installation and infinite design options 
highlight this moveable partition system 
based on extrusions of Olin Aluminum 




















ss, fabricated by Detroit Partition Company, 
‘ partitions are used on 15 floors of the 
new Time & Life Bu ng in Rockefeller Center 
A distinguishing feature of the system is 
its integral, clip-in lighting and shelving 
Vital to the system are aluminum extrusions of 
custom design. Working with both designer and 
fabricator, Olin Aluminum contributed to the extrusion 
design, made the dies, produced and shipped the 
extrusions to meet exacting deadlines. For more facts, 


write Olin Aluminum, Architectural Sales 


QLIN 
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Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 





@ When Khrushchev 
(left) banged the table, 
hope of conciliation be- 
tween East and West died 
at the U.N. 


@ The Russian leader 
made the U.N. itself an 
issue in the cold war. 


@ Diplomats of the 
West and neutral coun- 
tries searched for motives 
behind this curious per- 
formance. 


@ But there was no 
doubt that Russia sees 
something to be gained as 
ei os 


U.N. Becomes the Battleground 


Vhere has been nothing in the post 96), for the unprecedented attendancc 
War vears, or in the long history of inter of top political leaders from all corners 
national diplomacy, to compare with of the world, for the diversity of 
the current session of the United national interests represented, for the 
Nations General Assembly. It has been Babel of views expressed, and for the 


yblem and traffic hazards im 


posed on a city 


security pl 


called a propaganda circus, a diplomatic 
extravaganza, and the first genuine pat 


liament of mankind e Broadest Issue—But it isn’t anv of 

Call it what vou will, there is no these things that gives the U.N. Gen 
doubt that this gathering at the U.N.’s_— eral Assembly its real importance this 
headquarters in New York is unique week. It the wav Nikita Khrushchev 


for the number of nations represented has made the U.N. a focus for his new 


cold war strategy. His latest purpose is 
to force Africa into: the East-West con 
flict, thus bringing the whole world 
within the compass of the cold war 
Khrushchev has now made the U.N. 
itself a bone of contention between 
East and West. Control over that 
organization has become a prize in the 
struggle between the two great power 
groupings. 
¢ Attack on Secretary—The Soviet 


leader made his aims clear in a long 
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speech to the U.N. last Find i 

tacked both the present structure of the 
U.N. and the policie 1d person of 
Secv. Gen. Dag Hammarskjold He 


proposed that the Secretary Gener 
office should be supplanted by a thi 
man directorate representing 
tively, the imperalist WETS, 

Communist blo ind the neutral 
tions. He called for the moval 


U.N. headquarters from New } 

In a diatribe against the colonia 
powers, which included a slap at all p 
vate overseas investment, he seemed t 
be trying to incite the peoples of 


maining colonial to seek the 
freedom through iolent revolution 
rather than through peaceful persu 
sion. 


e Contrast to Eisenhower—l or th 
non-Communist members of the U.N 
the Soviet leader’s assault took on spec 
importance because it came right after 
the proposals of Pres. Eisenhower f 
turning the U.N. into a genuine world 
community 


Ihe President went well beyond th« 


platitudes in which this aim is usually 
spoken of. He proposed a long list of 
concrete tasks for the U.N.: keeping 
\frica out of the cold war; policing dis 
turbed areas all over the world; demili 
tarizing outer space; disarming th« 
carth; fostering economic growth and 
education; supplving food to the hun 
OT\ 

For a short time last week—between 
the two speeches—there was talk in 
U.N. corridors f rapprochement 
Pres. Eisenhower's moderate, almost 
conciliatory speech touched off rumor 
that the Big Two would get together 
to work out solutions to disarmament 
ind other outstanding cold war prob 
lems. But after five minutes of Khrush 
chev’s aggressive and derisive speech th 
next day, thoughts of rapprochement 
abruptly faded 
e View of Neutrals—Ihe first reaction 
imong most U.N. members was that 
Khrushchev had overplayed his hand 
with his frontal assault on the U.N 
ind had then compounded his blunder 


bv pounding on his desk at the concl 


sion of Hammarskjold’s speech in his 
wn defense 
Many African leaders seemed nt 


ful and even contemptuous of Khrush 
chev’s performance. So did such influen 
tial neutrals as Prime Minister Nehru 
Most leaders of the newly independent 


nations are preoccupied with hieving 
their economi independence l hev feat 
hot war an plore Id war. ‘Th 
look to the U.N. not just as a w 
forum in which th in express th 
views but al is the best defender of 
peace and of their own neutrality and 
even indepen ( 

Vhus, at n \ . t ned certain 
that Khrushche ittack on the U.N 
would he firm] t yritt | 1 +} rs 
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of the General Assembly session. By 


contrast, Eisenhower’s sensible and con- 
structive appeal seemed to have won 
confidence and respect for both the 
U.S. and the U.N. 


1. How West Sees It 


Even so, Western diplomats are far 
from complacent about what's hap 
pened. They view the latest Soviet chal- 
lenge with deep concern. They fear that 
even if Khrushchev is rebuffed now, he 





| 


@ 
Fidel Castro of Cuba 


may be able to score heavily in the 
future. 

¢ Soviet Aims—When he bid for what 
amounts to a Soviet veto over U.N 
action, Khrushchev obviously didn’t ex- 
pect to get his way. But he probably 
counts on getting half a loaf, at some 
stage 

Clearly, the Soviet leader also counts 
on weakening the U.N. response to 
future emergencies like that in the 
Congo; he has sown doubts in the minds 
of African leaders as to the legality of 
U.N. intervention into the internal af- 
fairs of countries that are in chaos 
Khrushchev mav believe history is on 
his side in Africa, that no position he 
takes can be too extreme to appeal to 
the violent emotions of peoples who arc 
just breaking out of a hundred vears of 
colonialism. 
¢ Grand Strategy—When Western dip- 
lomats look at over-all Soviet foreign 
policy, they see it shaping up this way 

Khrushchev will do everything he can 
to exploit revolutionary unrest wherever 
it comes to a boil. Despite his tempo 
rary reversal, he hasn’t given up in the 
Congo; he will continue to back Castro’s 
intrigues and adventures in Latin 
America. 

He has abandoned serious negotia- 
tions on disarmament for the time be- 
ing. That’s pretty clear from the pro- 
cedural roadblocks he has thrown in the 
way of resumption of negotiations and 
from his tving of real disarmament to 
reform of the U.N. according to his 
prescription. It is only in the test ban 
talks that any progress scems possibl 

He will keep the Berlin pot simmer- 


ing but also keep it below the boiling 


point. He always has thought of the ex- 
posed Western position in Berlin as pri 
marily a sensitive pressure point t 

in bringing the West to the conferen 


table in a docile mood. Since he appar 


ently doesn’t envisage anv new round of 
negotiations with the West at this stage 
he will hold off real crisis in Berlin 


until he’s ready to talk again 


ll. Khrushchev’s Motives 


Among Western diplomats, ther 
several theories about what lies behind 
Khrushchev’s _ increasing] IZPTESSIVE 


policy. One that has wide currency in 


Washington is this: At the U. N., Khru 
shchev was talking more to the Soviet 
bloc elite—especially Red China’s Mao 
I'se-tung—than he was to the delegates 
to the General Assembly 

e Show for Mao—Khrushchev is locked 
in a bitter st e with Mao for leader 


} 


ship of the Communist block and 


1 


Tuggi 


under attack by Mao for his policy of 
“coexistence” with the West and coop 
eration with “national bourgeois’’ lead- 
ers of uncommitted countries. Mao 
wants the Communist bloc to win its 


evolution and mil: 
tary brinkmanship. ‘Thus, this theor 
goes, Khruschchev feels he must show 
that he can be as tough as Mao, even if 


he is more cautious in the military 


wav with old-stvl 


aTCd 
e Aiming at Showdown—Other West 
em officials, including some in Wash- 
ington, think Khrushchev has adopted 
1 post-summit strategy designed not just 
to end the argument with Mao but to 


gradually bring the West to its knees 
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Prior to the summit collapse, 
Khrushchev seemed ready—given con- 
cessions on Berlin by the West—to 
negotiate a cold war truce pretty much 
on the basis of the status quo. ‘That's 
no longer the case. 
¢ Downright Anger—A major ingre- 
dient in Khrushchev’s motives almost 
certainly is sheer human pique and 
chagrin over the rout of Soviet efforts 
to win a dominating position in the 
Congo. 

Two weeks ago, the hundreds of 
Red-bloc advisers to the Lumumba 
government, even the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Communist countries 
were bundled unceremoniously out of 
the Congo by strong man Mobutu. 
Khrushchev blames Hammarskjold’s 
tactics in the Congo for creating a situa- 
tion in which this was possible. 

The 70-0 vote of confidence in Ham 
marskjold’s_ policies in the General 
Assembly last week added fuel to Khru 
shchev’s anger. At midweek, it didn’t 
look as though even a possible new 
political compromise in Leopoldvill« 
would restore Soviet influence to its 
former high point there. 

Khrushchev’s angrv and defensive re 
action to his defeat in the Congo 
seemed to many observers to resemble 
strongly his violent reaction in Paris to 
the U-2 incident, which he took as a 
personal affront. 
¢ Russia’s Challenge—W hatever Khru 
shchev’s motives, there is no doubt 
he has thrown a real challenge at the 
U.N., the U.S., and even the new 
\frican nations. In effect, he is telling 
the Africans: Give me the foothold in 
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Africa I want or I will paralyze the U.N. 
and openly wage the cold war through- 
out your continent. 

This threat is bound to have some 
effect on many African leaders, even 
those who genuinely look to the U.N. 
as the guardian of their independence. 


lll. Chances in Africa 


In short, the Soviet goal is direct and 
concrete influence in Africa. Soviet 
maneuvers and pressures in the U.N. 
are merely a means to this goal. And 
Khrushchev, whatever blunders he may 
be making, can count on Africa’s pres- 
ent turmoil to provide him with oppor- 
tunities to exploit. 

In the Congo, Khrushchev already 
has the support of Ghana’s Pres. Nkru- 
mah for hamstringing the U.N. peace 
mission. Khrushchev can also count 
on the support of Guinean leader Sekou 
l'oure, who showed up at the U.N. this 
week 

Ghana could be drawn into a defi 
nitely pro-Soviet kind of 


neutrality 
[his week the Ghana government im- 
posed new conditions for the Volta 
River development project that may 
force the World Bank and the U.S. to 
withdraw their financial support (BW 
Sep:3'60,p$5). In the chilly diplomatic 
climate that already exists between 
Nkrumah and the U.S., this could lead 
to another Aswan Dam situation, with 
Moscow stepping in to do the job 

¢ Algerian Situation—The Algerian sit- 
uation also will provide the Russians 
with plenty of room for maneuver. This 
issue will come before the General As- 


sembly soon, and it seems certain that 
there will be a two-thirds majority for 
holding some kind of U.N. referendum 
in Algeria. 

lhe British already are worried about 
the effect any U.N. action on Algeria 
may have on such places as Kenya and 
Northern Rhodesia, where sizable white 
minorities are resisting African pressure 
for independence. ‘The British are con 
vinced that the U.N. can’t possibly 
handle situations like these. 
¢ Security Council Issue—There is an 
other issue that could strain the U.N. 
in coming months: A major battle may 
develop over the composition of the 
U. N. Security Council. Khrushchey 
has brought this issue up indirectly by 
proposing to replace the Secretary Gen- 
eral with an executive body on which 
one of the Afro-Asian neutrals would 
sit. 

There’s a strong feeling among many 
Asian, African, and Latin American 
nations that, because of the Security 
Council setup, the U.N. structure has 
become outdated, no longer reflecting 
the realities of world politics. 

These nations point to the fact that 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council—the U.S., U.S.S.R., 
I'rance, Britain, and Nationalist China 

got their special U.N. status as leaders 
of the Allied coalition in World Wat 
II. Now, these nations feel, it is time 
to add appropriate representation from 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Japan, 
India, United Arab Republic, Nigeria, 
and Brazil are sometimes mentioned as 
possible candidates for the Security 
Council. 
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U.S. DELEGATES, Under Secy. of State Dillon and Treasury Secy. Anderson, play up 


basic strength of dollar and U.S. economy, call on others to share foreign aid burden. 


| 
L ‘ 


GERMANY’S Ludwig Erhard avoids any 


promise of big increase in its foreign aid. 








Spotlight Is on Dollar as World B 


Is the U.S. headed for a financial 
and economic crisis? 

his question was the chief topic of 
discussion among the free world’s cen- 
tral bankers and finance ministers as- 
sembled in Washington this week for 
the joint annual meetings of the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Even in the formal speeches, largely 
devoted to detailing progress in the 
underdeveloped countries and reporting 
programs for the future, the question 
of the U.S. position was given an airing. 

But it was mainly in the corridors, 

and in private sessions in hotel rooms 
and embassies, that the world’s bankers 
and finance men talked over the pros- 
pects of an economic downturn that 
might bring a run on gold and destroy 
the machinery of international trade 
and finance that has been rebuilt so 
painfully in the years since World 
War II. 
« Gloomy Statistics—Most of the statis- 
tics were hardly reassuring. The meet- 
ings were taking place at a time when 
economic activity was conspicuously 
lacking in ebullience, with the stock 
market declining, and just after last 
week’s announcement that the U.S. 
had lost $181-million of its gold stock— 
the largest single weekly drain since 
1931, except for two special transfers to 
the IMF in 1957 and 1959. 

Moreover, on London’s gold market, 
the price of gold went to a record pre- 
mium, which was attributed to buying 
from foreign central banks anxious to 
avoid “‘embarrassing” the U.S. by mak- 
ing direct purchases here. In fact, some 
bankers reported that the Bank of Eng- 
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land had stepped into the market to sell 
gold in order to keep the premium from 
going higher. 

¢ Counteroffensive—But the U-S. 
mounted a psychological counteroffen- 
sive designed to calm foreign fears. ‘The 
U.S. delegation, headed by ‘Treasury 
Secy. Robert B. Anderson, met the 
scare talk head on, expressing confi- 
dence that the current “‘slushy” state of 
economic activity was unlikely to de 
teriorate into a serious decline 

The U.S. line emphasized that we 
were going through a readjustment, fea- 
tured by the disappearance of the “‘infla- 
tionary psychosis” which, in the past, 
had threatened the stability of the dol- 
lar. With inflation no longer a threat, 
U.S. delegates minimized the risk of a 
dollar crisis. 

This did not mean they were com- 
placent over the gold losses, which were 
viewed as a “warning signal’ that the 
U.S. balance of payments deficit must 
be curbed (page 103). But the U.S. 
held that this was happening—and that 
if foreign countries now gaining dollars 
and gold would help share the burden 
of foreign aid, the drain on our gold 
stock would lessen. 
¢ Prepared—In the immediate future, 
though, the U.S. will probably face a 
further reduction in its gold stock 

U.S. officials made clear that they 
were prepared to see the drain continue 
They reasoned that high interest rates 
abroad are naturally attracting funds 
from investors, both American and for- 
eign, who normally keep large balances 
in New York. Thus, last week’s outflow 
was “not a surprise.” 

In fact, foreign central banks reported 


that U.S. delegates went out of their 
way to point out that as long as it was 
cheaper to buy gold in New York rather 
than in London, those central banks 
seeking to change dollars into gold 
should take advantage of the lower price 
here. This would have the effect of re- 
ducing the premium in London, and 
helping to end some of the scare talk 
e Reassured—Most foreign delegates 
seemed impressed by the U.S. effort 
While they expressed some worries 
about the economic. outlook, they 
agreed that a “dollar crisis’” and a run 
on gold are unlikely 


1. Sharing the Burden 


Although the U.S. 
tempted to reassure Europeans about 
the basic strength of the U.S. econ- 
omy and our determination to maintain 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
thev also made clear that the burden 
of foreign aid, which was largely re- 
sponsible for the over-all deficit in the 
U.S. balance-of payments, could be 
alleviated if other countries pitched in 
to help. 

The U.S. was prepared to continue 
its share, but it demanded increased 
contributions from other nations, both 
on a bilateral basis and through multi- 
lateral arrangements such as the Inter- 
national Development Assn.—IDA- 
which will operate as a “‘soft-loan” sub- 
sidiary of the World Bank. 
¢ Focus on Germany—This pitch was 
made in public by both Anderson and 
Under Secy. of State C. Douglas Dillon. 

Dillon specifically cited West Ger- 
many, and Anderson also singled out 


de legate Ss at- 
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Germany as a “strong surplus” nation 
that should take “adequate steps to 
facilitate” the flow of capital to | 
developed nations. 
West Germany 
try cnjoving a strong balance of pai 
ments surplus. Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan have also been gaining 
dollars (and exchanging dollars — for 
gold). But Germany was singled out for 
special attention, partly because its s 


is not the only coun 


l 
plus has been constantly rising, part 
because the U.S. delegation felt that if 
Germany can be persuaded to increase 
its foreign aid, other nations will follow 
* Reluctant—1 hx 
preferred to go slow. Ludwig Erhard 
Germany's Economic Minister, — said 
that it is already providing funds t 
ther countries, but that increased cap 
ital exports depend not only on the 
unount of reserves but on 
capacity to funds.” 
manv’s domestic boom 


Germans, though, 


“German 
With Ger 
requiring a 1 
strictive credit policy, the impression of 
many delegates was that it would not 
be pressured into anv big increase in 
lid 

German delegates said the pressure 
from the U.S. in private conversations 
Was even stronger than the public stat 
ments 

Other delegations implied 
that thev were already doing their share, 
and that further help—except on a 
small scale—could not be expected im 
mediately. For example, Selwyn Llovd, 
Britain’s new Chancellor of the Evx- 
chequer, detailed the aid that his coun 
try had provided, but pointed out that 
the British just do not have the funds 
to meet requests for bilateral aid. 


TAalsc 


foreign 
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PER JACOBSSON of International Monetary Fund agrees current 
U.S. gold outflow is unlike 1958-9, when inflation menaced dollar. 


1 Bankers Meet 


t 


ao i 


¢ But Impressed—The U.S. pk 


1m ide 


an impr mn, however. Most Kuropean 
countries acknowledge that if we cut 
down on foreign aid, we could hicve 
i balan f payments surplus. The 
ilso recognize that the U.S. might dé 
cide to make much of its aid ntingent 
n “tied ins,” which would hurt Eu 
opean iness. So while the c not 
prepared to take immediate action, the 
mav decide to move in the d tion 


that th { S 


Is suggesting 


ll. Psychological Risks 


The Europeans seemed winced 
that the U.S. was not faced with an 
unminent dollar crisis, but thev were 
WOITIC ut domestic economic con 
ditions—and what that might mean t 
them in the future 

On th ore, Anderson took on 
fident line, saving, “It is m tron 
iew that the outlook for cconomic ac 
tivity in this countrv is favorable, both 
for the future and for man uM 
thead Anderson admitted the U.S 
faced m<¢ troublesome” problems, 
but he felt these were merely ptoms 
¥ readjustment 

In priva some U.S. delegates took 
i less optimistic stand. Some even felt 
there wa real possibility of lefla 
tionary drop in prices, which could 
bring on leep drop before th on 
nv moved up again. But even this 
would n mean a weakening of the 


dollar because there was no inflationar 
problem 

¢ Foreign Views—Per Jacobsson 
of the IMF, joined in suggesting that 
the current outflow of gold is not lik 


head 





~ 


BRITAIN’S Selwyn Lloyd says Britain doesn’t have funds to “meet 
the requests for bilateral aid which pour in upon me day by day.” 


the drain in 1958 and 1959, when in 
flationary conditions were endangering 
the dollar. This stand was also sup 
ported by other foreign delegates, who 
felt that the achievement of 
surplus was the sign of a return to 
fiscal responsibility 

But some 


a budget 


foreign finance 
thought this defense of the dollar might 
boomerang if domestic conditions took 
1 turn for the worse. As one European 
central banker explained, “We 
the dollar is sound and the 
will recover. But the new Administra 
tion mav have to do some deficit finan¢ 
ing in order to stimulate economic ac 
tivity, and if vou keep insisting that 
the stabilitv of the dollar is 
1 balanced budget vou may find your 
selves in trouble.” 
¢ U.S. Gains—This points to the fact 
that concern about the weakness of th¢ 
dollar is largely psychological. And it 
calls for psvchological counter-action 
his is what the U.S. did in putting on 
a show of confidence. 

lor the moment, these 
to have worked. But many Europeans 
had lingering doubts about the immedi 
ate economic outlook, 
whether a sharp downturn might mean 
the U.S. would have to abandon its 
attempts at a budget balance and en 
a new wave of deficit financing 

U.S. officials plaved down this possi 
bilitv. But there is no doubt that if the 
economy does take a dive, the 
U.S. government will use its powers to 


men 


believe 


econo 


based on 


tactics seem 


and wondered 


gage in 


nose 


stop a slide—even if it means unbal 
incing the budget and widening the 


deficit in our balance of payments 
his is not an immediate problem, how 
ever, and the U.S. delegation felt that 
its psvchological offensive did the job 
of calming Europe’s fears about the 
U.S position. 
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To Win Farmer or 


The fight for the farm vote began 
last week where it should—at a plowing 
match in South Dakota, in rain and 
mud, with major speeches by both 
candidates. 

But before Election Day, there may 
ilso be a fight for the housewife’s vote, 
waged around the checkout counters 
of city grocery stores 

\ few hours after Sen. John IF. Ken 
nedy’s South Dakota speech—in which 
he described in general terms his pian 
tor solving farmers’ troubles—his agri- 
cultural experts were telling reporters 
what was involved: a 30% rise in farm 
incomes to be achieved by a 10% to 
15% rise in consumer food costs 

GOP candidate Richard M. Nixon 
was quick to react. Monday night, 
when Nixon and Kennedy met in the 
first of their head-on debates, Nixon 
twice reminded their national TV audi- 
ence that the Kennedy farm plan is 
geared to a rise in food prices. These 
were quick jabs; heavier blows are likely 
to follow 

Kennedy handed the _price-of-food 
issue to Nixon at a ticklish time in the 
campaign. Within hours of his South 
Dakota speech, Kennedy headed east 
ward to the political battleground 
where he is most at home—the cities 

In the five weeks between now and 
Election Day, Kennedy will crisscross 
the industrial North, from Illinois to 
New York. A prospective rise in food 


prices is awkward in this area, where 
the consumer, not the farmer, is king 
e Clear-Cut Choice—S fa the 
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farmer vote itself goes, neither candi- 
date touched off a prairie fire with his 
South Dakota speech. The ideas they 
expressed and the solutions thev offered 
are all familiar to farmers 

The candidates did, however, offer 
the farmers a clear-cut choice, both as 
to underlying philosophy and the imme- 
diate steps that should be taken to 
improve farm income 

Nixon made it plain that, basically, 
he is in favor of free market prices for 
farm products, with no production con- 
trols over the long run. In this he 
sounded much like Agriculture Sec\ 
Ezra ‘Taft Benson. ““Warmed-over Ben- 
son,” one Democrat called it 

Kennedy went the opposite direction. 
He said it is the dutv of government 
to control production through a variety 
of devices such as marketing quota 
for individual farmers an 
agreements worked out croy 
“Complete regimentation,” the GOP 
National Committee described it 


marketing 


» bi rop 


I. Nixon’s Approach 


Nixon’s major break from the Eisen- 


hower-Benson policy of the past ht 
vears was a call for severe production 
controls during a four-year period dur- 
ing which the government stocks of 
surplus commodities—now almost $9- 
billion worth—would be worked 
down 

During this period, he would pay 
farmers for retiring land from cultiva 
tion by releasing surplus stocks of cot- 


g 
ig 


Nixon’s Farm Program: 


Temporary but sharp restrictions 


on production of surplus crops 
Expanded soil bank 


Payments to farmers for 
retiring land—paid in the form of 


commodities now in surplus 


End controls when surpluses 


are reduced 


Long-term price supports 


geared to market levels 





bi 


Housewife? TI 


ton, wheat, corn, and rice to the cooper- 


ating farmers. Aides said this program 
would cost about $500-million to 
$1-billion a vear more than present out 
lavs. Pres. Eisenhower and Benson 
have been against production controls 
even as a temp irarv device 

Once the surpluses are disposed of, 
Nixon would revert to prettv much the 
Eisenhower-Benson position—that farm 
ers should | rr tr government con 
trols H lvocated long-term price 
supports, however, based on an averag 
of market prices over the immediatel 
preceding crop irs. Such a formula, 
now in effect f mm, is bitterly op 
posed by many Farm Bl Democrats 

If the Nixon program we! idopted 
the technological revolution in farming 

which reducing th init cost of 
production—would probably result in 
gradually declining pri f such sta 
ples 1S m heat tton l 
l'o prosper, fa rs would have to con 
tinue t nlarge their farms, pour in 
fertilizer, dev p improved plant and 
livestock st n ind n itrate more 
on livestock product 


ll. Kennedy’s Solution 


The K nn | ipp!I ich yuld 
1 different future for farm 

Kenn told farmers the ire en 
titled to “full parity of income” with 
businessmen in town and that. this 
could easily be determined bv the 
Agriculture Dept Kennedy did not 
go into detail. but aides explained what 
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Sharp reduction in marketing 


of surplus crops 


Marketing quotas, marketing 
agreements, and expanded soil 


bank to control what farmers sell 


Higher prices for food to achieve 


higher incomes for farmers 


» That's the Problem 


he had in mind after the speech: If a 
businessman makes +% on a $100,000 
investment, earns $5,000 a vear salary as 
a worker, and $1,000 a vear for man- 
aging the enterprise, for a total incom« 
of $10,000 a vear, then a farmer with 
$100,000 invested should also get $10, 
OOO a vear. 
l‘o obtain 
for farmers, 


this “parity of income” 
Kennedy would make use 
of marketing controls, loans, purchases, 
ind an expanded soil bank, until the 
supply is reduced to a point where 
will rise enough to assure the 
desired income. 
Kennedy's term for 
ply management,” 
merely give 


prices 


all this is “sup 
which he savs will 
farmers the same control 
over production that is exercised as-a 
matter of course by steel and other in 
dustries. His proposal was worked out 
by a group of agricultural economists 
headed by Willard Cochrane of the 
University of Minnesota. Something lik« 


t has long been advocated by Harvard 
cconomist John Kenneth Galbraith and 
other economists who are active in 


Democratic circles. 

\ 10% to 15% increase in the retail 
price of food—which Kennedy aides told 
reporters is implied in the plan—would 
add something like $6-billion to $9-bil 
lian a vear to the cost of food in grocer 
stores. For a family of four with an 
of $100 a week, the increas: 
might run somewhere between $3 and 
$5 a week 

\s an offset, the present cost to the 
federal government. of price supports 


mMmcome 
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Kennedy’sFarmProgram: 


ti 


ind storage would be saved, about 


$4-billion a veat 


HI. The Real Issues 
Both 


farm policy is a 
Kenned 
theory that 
would lead 


candidates agreed that 
failure. 
blames it on the 
lowered _ price 
to less production 
Nixon lays the blame primarily on 
the Democratic-controlled Congress, 
but implied that Benson had also been 
wrong in trving to “~ 


current 


Benson 
supports 


move toward mor 
onditions at a speed and by 
a means that would have failed ade 
quately protect farm income in the 
period of transition.” He did not name 
Benson Neither did Ken 
nedv, though Benson has been a favor 
ite target of Democratic orators all 
through the Eisenhower Administra- 


normal 


however. 


tion 

¢ More Than Farm Policv—lThe im 
pression strong in both camps that 
many far this vear are going to cast 
their ballots on issues that have nothing 
to do with the mechanics of farm 
policy, O1 n its long-run goal Phere 
is Kennedy's religion (with Nixon the 
gainer); the vague pacifism of rural 
ireas (with Nixon the gainer due to 
Eisenhower's identification with peace 

WOT! foreign affairs (both candi 
dates claim an advantage here ind 
concern r the general weakness of 
the economy with its new threat. t 
farm incé where Kenned\ plain 


the gainer 


If this view is right, Kennedy’s pro- 
gram—despite his promise to increase 
farm incomes—may not land many Corn 
Belt or Wheat Belt electoral votes. 

¢ Rough Going—Both candidates must 
wonder what would happen to their 
farm programs if they should win in 
November. 

Nixon faces an obvious hurdle—a 
Congress still likely to be controlled in 
both Houses by Democrats. 

Kennedy's problem would be with 
Northern Democrats from the big cities, 
who would be asked—in effect—to vote 
for higher food prices. Lawmakers 
from urban areas in both parties hav« 
shown an increasing tendency in recent 
vears to knock down pro-farmer legis 
lation. The practical politicians around 
Kennedy probably would suggest th 
obvious next effort: a switch to some 
thing like the long-debated Brannan 
plan, which would allow food prices to 
drop to free market levels, then pa‘ 
farmers directly out of the Treasury 
cnough to maintain some agreed-upon 
income parity. This, too, would have 
rough going in the new Congress 
which is bound to have the same over 
all conservative tinge as its predecessor 
¢ New Strain—Meantime, back in Mil 
ford, Ill., Crow Hvbrid Corn Co. is 
preparing something that may be more 
important than all the farm speeches 
and farm programs of the campaign—a 
new strain of corn bearing up to 10 
cars per plant instead of the two or 
three ears expected on standard hybrids 
Seed will be available by 1962. If suc 
cessful, it could increase corn vields 
25% —and farm policvmakers would be 
off on another search for wavs to help 
the farmer get rid of corn 
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Wooing Undecided 
Voters—Round One 


Ihe nation paused in fascination on 
Monday night to watch as an 
vation in American politics, the Presi 


Inno 


dential television “debate,” made _ its 
debut. \ good bet It’s here to 
stay. 


An estimated 70-million or more cit- 
izens tuned in to watch and listen as 
Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon and Sen 
John F. Kennedy got together in a 
Chicago TV studio that used to be a 
wrestling arena. 

What followed was not a debate in 
the traditional sense of nose-to-nose or 
face-to-face argument. Rather, it turned 
out to be a polite and mild hour of 
conversation in which each, m cqual 
time segments, set out his views on a 
variety of problems under the disarm 
ingly simple title, “domestic issues.” 

Nevertheless, Nixon and Kennedy 
added a new, and potentially exciting, 
dimension to national politics. Never 
before had the entire nation been given 
a chance simultaneously to see its Presi- 
dential candidates thus 
other, no matter how politely 
¢ Impressions— Nationwide 
WEFK reporting immediately afterward 
among business and professional people, 
labor leaders, and politicians brought 
out this set of impressions 

e The public appetite is whetted 
for more of the same. This it will get. 
Nixon and Kennedy are 
three more joint appearances over all 


confront each 


BUSINESS 


scheduled for 


major TV and radio networks The 
dates are Oct. 7, Oct. 13, and Oct 
zi. 

e The “debates” will probably 
stimulate interest in the Presidential 


campaign and raise the level of public 
discussion of the issues 

e The precedent having been es 
tablished, future Presidential candidates 
will find it difficult, if not impossible, 


to avoid similar debating engagements 
before a nationwide audien 
1. Who Won? 

Neither Kennedy nor Nixon won a 


clear-cut decision, but on a couple of 
points Kennedy appears to have 
an edg¢ 

In the first place, Nixon has an es 
tablished reputation as a skillful, pol 
ished debater. Kennedv’s debating abil 
itv was an unknown factor, some 
Democrats had mild fears their 
man would take a beating. Insofar as 
poise and skill went—in a situation that 
was tense for both 
to demolish — the 


gained 


] 
ind 


that 


neither was able 
other ind this 


generally treated as point f 
Kenned\ 

e Lacking Punch—Privatel yme in 
fluential Republicans in Washingt 
are wishing that Nixon had 
At the party’ 
luesdav, Sen 
vania, a ranking 
called a new 
some of the arguments 


vational headquarters on 
Hugh Scott of Pennsyl 
GOP 

nference to answ 


ind claims K 


impaign ofh 


nedv advanced on Mondav night. 1 
example, Scott attacked Kennedv’s in 
sistence that Republi in Opposition 
had caused the failure of a $1.25 min 
mum wage bill in the last Congr 
The minimum wage bill was lost, Scott 
argued, simplv because Kennedy would 
not compromise on his $1.25 goal and 
accept a lesser figure 

¢ Weary Nixon—Nixon’s physical 


pearance on the TV screen contribute 

to another apparent point Ul] 
for Kenned The wav he_ looked 
caused some concern friends 


Washington 


d upon by mani 


I 


imong hi 
in partv headquarters at 
and it was 


omment 


of the persons BUSINESS WEEK asked 
to appraise this week's political spe 
tacular 

In Chicago, f instance, a group yf 
Motorola. In ficial ynbined an ex 
ecutive busin mecting with a TV 
watch partv. Th iwreed among them 
selves, one f them reported later, that 
Nixen looked surprisingh tired and 
worn.” It was not an isolated opinion 
Some TV network executives who spent 
considerable tis vith Nixon befor 
the show noted the same thing at clos 
range. A Republican Party work 
Washington ob ed. onlv half in jest 
I'm going t Mir. Nixon t t 
more regularly.” 
¢ Punishing Schedule—There is 
reason for th indidate to b 
hausted th ha been followings 
punishing mm schedules. oft 
putting in 20-] la But the 1 
trast in their ypearan n the ‘I'\ 
creen Mondav night w o sharp that 
Dr. Frank Stant president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Svstem, thin 
lighting arrangement nav ha } 

factor 

CBS was in ch f the prod 
but Stanton expl Tt that ‘Ted Rogers 
Nixon’s T\ | rdered last-mitm 
ute chang chts plaving on the 
Vice-Presi nt tion of the studio 
Stanton th It was extra light 
trom bel » N f that would 
iccentuat t unt for the 
raunt. w } k si nan 
vatche Reinsch, Kennedy's 
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handle it fast 





by Long Distance! 


While a sales lead is fresh, move in fast and first: 


@ Telephone the prospect direct... 
e Or phone the lead to your branch office . . . 


@ Or call it to a salesman in the field. 


Fast personal contact shows your company is on its toes... 
boosts the chances of wrapping up the order. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now...for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


' 1 
1 ! 
1 | 
1 ! 
l | 
. 
1 
Chicago to Grand Rapids ...... 60¢ 
Pittsburgh to Cincinnati ae so gon : 
3 1 
Phoenix to Los Angeles ...... . $1.10 j 
1 . ° ° a ! 
\ Birmingham to Washington, D.C. . . . $1.40 ! 
1 s 
1 Houston to Newark, NJ... $1.80 
\ 
These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
| minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax 1 
\ 1 
Ee ap eee ey es kL TR 5) See eee oe 5 
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TV consultant, did not tinker with the 
lights CBS technicians installed for 
his man. 

For Nixon and Kennedy the real 
measure of value lies not in such sub- 
tleties but in the answer to this ques- 
tion: Did it gain or lose votes for me? 


ll. Public Impact 


In advance, both sides had expressed 
hope that the series of four debates 
would finally be influential in helping 
undecided voters to a decision. Now 
that the first is over, Nixon’s advisers 
seem content to claim a draw. They 
expect about the same result from the 
next two on Oct. 7 and 13—the ones for 
which there are no _ predetermined 
topics of discussion. But in the fourth 
ind final discussion, on foreign policy, 
they expect Nixon to show up strongly. 
¢ The Undecided—Insofar as it af- 
fected undecided voters, reports on 
the first show are skimpy and incon- 
clusive. Moreover, as one politician 
outside the Chicago studio advised 
on Monday night, vou have to watch 
all four debates. 

“Most people who make up their 
minds because of this thing,” he said, 
“could certainly unmake them again 
after the next one.” 

Whatever the true value of early re- 
actions, there is little encouragement 
for Nixon in them. And the first 
debate seemed to succeed in warming 
up for Kennedy a few Southern Demo- 
cratic governors who had been luke- 
warm toward him. From a conference 
in Arkansas, 10 of these governors tele- 
graphed congratulations to Kennedy on 
his performance “which further ac- 
celerates the movement to . . . the 
Democratic ticket.” 

Signers included Arkansas’ Gov. 
Orval Faubus but not Mississippi’s Ross 
Barnett, who is campaigning in his own 
state for an unpledged slate of Presi- 
dential electors. 

Pollster George Gallup says Kennedy 
got the edge over Nixon among 
two groups of carefully screened inde- 
pendent, uncommitted voters he 
worked with on Monday night. In a 
less scientific approach, the Detroit Free 
Press gave a TV party for seven unde- 
cided voters and reported that four de- 
clared afterward for Kennedy, two for 
Nixon, and one wasn’t persuaded by 
cither. 
¢ Huge Audience—Whether or not it 
was deeply influenced, the nation 
stopped to watch. Stanton of CBS 
thinks it significant that TV rating re- 
ports show no appreciable decline in 
audience during the second half hour, 
contrary to accepted viewer behavior. 

[he American Research Bureau, a 
national rating organization, says the 
debate was tuned in on TV sets in 
29.4-million homes The National 
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Broadcasting Co. translates this to mean 
as manv as 7 3.5-million individual view- 
ers. If so, it would be the biggest TV 
audience ever for one event. But not 
by much—a Sunday World Series game 
last fall drew nearly as big an audience, 
and it was carried by only one network 
instead of all three. 

In New York Citv, the entertainment 
business felt the impact. Business fell 
off sharply for the night in night clubs, 
bars, theaters, and movie houses. Even 
Broadway hit plays had seats going 
begging. 
¢ Out of Eclipse—For two weeks, the 
Presidential campaign had suffered in 
the shadows of a most extraordinary ses- 
sion of the United Nations General 
Assembly, enlivened by the presence of 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, Fidel 
Castro, and other heads of state, includ- 
ing, periodically, Pres. Eisenhower. For 
a brief moment, at least, Nixon and 
Kennedy became once more the center 
of attention. 

There was a gesture of irony, unin 
tentional, when the U.N. postponed a 
session—at which the Russians were de 
manding the ouster of Nationalist 
China—so the delegates from around 
the world could watch the meeting of 
the U.S. Presidential aspirants. 


lll. Some Omissions 


In a single hour, and especially in 
one where a certain amount of rambling 
and repetition are inevitable, only a 
few subjects can be treated. Even so, 
there were some omissions that, from 
a viewer's standpoint, were disappoint- 
ing Or surprising. 

Civil rights, one of the nation’s most 
divisive and controversial issues, got 
only passing mention. And there was 
no mention of Kennedv’s Roman Ca- 
tholicism still haunting the front pages 
as an enigmatic factor in the campaign 

A Boston insurance executive told 
BUSINESS WEEK, “I would like Nixon 
to be much more specific on how a Con 
gress controlled by one party can work 
with the President of an opposing party 
and still get something done.” The 
same Bostonian added, “I wish some- 
one had usked Kennedy precisely what 
he meant when he said sometime ago 
that what labor wants he wants.” 

Leonard Woodcock, a vice-president 
of the United Auto Workers Union and 
an ardent Kennedy partisan, decreed 
lack of discussion about unemplovment, 
automation, and a growing labor force. 
¢ Questioning Blamed—Dr. Edward 
Janoski, a political scientist at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, said the candi- 
dates received only “batting practicc 
questions.”” He thought better ques- 
tioning could have forced Kennedy to 
admit his program would cause a tax 
increase and Nixon to admit that he 
would favor a balanced budget over 


] 


some of the social welfare programs he 


advocated. 

Many a listener and several news- 
paper editorials suggested that 1e 
result would have been sharper, the 
| 


the issues drawn more clearly, had the 


two candidates been allowed to ques 
tion each other direct] Some network 
sources say that, in the early planning 
stage, Nixon appeared to favor this kin 
of personal engagement but Kennedy 


balked at it. 


IV. An Issue Defined 


Despite flaws, real or imaginary, 
Nixon and Kennedy managed fairly 
well to illuminate differences between 
them on one broad issue: the tempo 


of expanding federal activity and spend 


ing 

5° 7 

No new facets of this issue were 
polished up, no new arguments brought 


into play, but a nationwide audience 
saw and heard what the two have been 
telling their local and regional audi- 
ences, in bits and pieces, during the 
past few weeks 
¢ Comparison—The influential Mil- 
waukee Journal, which put down the 
debate as an exciting political event, 
said editorially there was “lack of time 
thoroughly to explore important 
differences” but “every careful listener 
must feel that he knows more about the 
contrasting political philosophies of 
these men, about their different ap- 
proaches to such issues as aid to educa- 
tion, medical care for the aged, and ex- 
pansion of the national economy 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, equally 
influential in its bailiwick, had some 
reservations editorially. It chided Nixon 
for taking a “me too” line and said 
Kennedv’s program “somehow fails to 
match the magnitude of the challenge 
as he presents it.” 

[he Atlanta Constitution wrote 
“Vice-Pres. Nixon had a disappointing 
night. But Sen. Kennedy had _ better 
curtail his confidence, because Nixon 
can do better and, in their next tele 
vision debate, probably will.” 
¢ No Victory Claims—In fact, neither 
Kennedy nor Nixon emerged from th« 
event with anv displav of confidence 
Nixon’s appraisal was, ““We had a good 


y 
— 


exchange of views.” Kennedy, a man 
of one less word, said, ‘“We had an ex- 
change of views.” Then he hurried 
out, in the late evening, to attend a 


political rally in suburban Chicago be- 
fore flving on to Ohio 

One man claimed immediat 
dence that Kennedy had done well 


it midnight 


Bart Lytton, a Los Angeles ings and 
loan president wh s California state 
finance chairman for the Democratic 
Presidential ticket, said campaign con- 
tributions—which ha been slow—be 


gan picking up on Tuesday morning 
is a result of Monday night's W 
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The Ajy man above is really many men . . . whose main job 
is to blueprint the most effective Workmen’s Compensation 
program for you. 


The Any Account Representative . . . aims insurance cover- 
age directly at your individual needs. 


The Axyy Safety Engineer . . . an expert in Loss Control. He 
Suggests and advises ways of improving your safety record. 


The Ajy Claim Representative . . . an expert in Workmen’s 
Compensation claim handling. He makes available the best 











medical service and helps to control disability and its re- 
sulting cost. 


These are the men who, along with all the other service 
specialists of American Mutual, stand ready to serve you. 
Their special training could mean better protection, fewer 
accidents, lower overall insurance costs for you . . . just as 
it has to so many other American Mutual policyholders. 
(And remember—Ay offers the additional savings oppor- 
tunity of regular dividends. In 1959, policyholders received 
nearly $9,300,000.) Why not look into it? Write American 
Mutual, Dept. BW-12, Wakefield, Massachusetts. 


Our business is protecting your business... better! 


merican - 4 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





“The First American Liability Insurance Company” ...a leading writer of Workmen’s 
Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance 
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Port of New York Authority Weighs 
Taking Over Bankrupt Hudson Tubes 


Che Port of New York Authority, which, by law, must 
operate nothing but self-supporting properties, is explor 
ing the possibilities of taking over, rehabilitating, and 
running the bankrupt and deficit-ridden Hudson & Man 
hattan RR Co. 

The H&M is a rapid transit line connecting New 
Jersey's “long-haul” railroad terminals in New Jersey 
with New York City. It also owns two 22-story office 
buildings in Manhattan plus other less valuable real 
estate. The Authority’s plan envisions acquiring the com- 
pany—office buildings, tunnels, and rolling stock—for 
$20.5-million, a figure H&M trustee Herman Stichman 
says is too low. It would then spend $49.5-million for 
new cars and for real estate renovation. 

Before this plan could go into effect certain conditions 
must be met that, presumably, would permit the 
\uthority to meet bond interest and amortization 
requirements: 

*A law must be passed confining the Authority's 
participation in commuter rail transit problems to the 
H&M. 

* The company and its real estate must be acquired 
“on the basis of present realistic market values.” 

* Existing trackage rights agreements with the 
Pennsylvania RR must be transferred “on reasonable 
terms.” 

* Several railroads not now connecting with the 
H&M must be made to do so. 

* Two railroads running ferries across the Hudson 
in competition with the transit line must be allowed to 
discontinue the service. 

In a separate announcement, the Authority said it was 
dropping plans for a $220-million jet airport to be built 
in Morris County, N. J. (BW—Dec.19’59,p36). 


Government Asks High Court to Shift 


General Aniline Case From Master 


The controversy over the government’s $100-million 
stockholding in General Aniline & Film Corp. is back 
in the Supreme Court. The Justice Dept. this week 
asked the court to take the case out of the hands of a 
special master and turn it over to a federal judge. As 
a second choice, it asked that the master’s power be 
limited. 

A government lawyer called the move a technicality, 
based on the Justice Dept.’s contention that trial of the 
case before a master would hinder its disposition, even 
though in this instance the master has been given 
unusually wide powers. 

The government seized the shares—93% of those out- 
standing—during World War II as enemy property, 
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claiming that the Swiss owner, Interhandel, was merely 
a front for the German I. G. Farben. Interhandel wants 
the stock back. Since the early 195( he government 
and Interhandel have been tangled in pre-trial proceed- 
ings. In 1958, the Supreme Court reversed a lower 
court dismissal of the case. The government now says 
the case won’t be ready for trial for “many months 


General Electric, IUE Deadlocked; 
Strive to Defer Strike Threat 


Late this week, General Electric and the International 
Union of Electrical Workers faced the grim realities of 
a bargaining deadlock. Efforts were under way to delay 
a walkout for at least 15 davs—but the odds were against 
them. 

GE. remained firm against further concessions. IUE 
Pres. James B. Carey reiterated that GE’s offer was 
“completely and absolutely unacceptable.” 

Last weekend, [UE locals voted on the GE offer. 
The union said they were “overwhelmingly” for rejec- 
tion and in support of a no-contract, no-work policy after 
Oct. 1. GE said “a majority of a minority” voted against 
its terms; too many failed to vote. Even so, at least five 
locals voted to accept GE’s terms—including a key one 
at Schenectady. 

Although it tried to minimize the importance of the 
votes to accept GE’s terms, IUE recognized it was in 
a vulnerable position for a long and hard strike 

If GE is struck, only part of its operations will be 
affected. Plants under other union contracts will stay 
open—at least at first. And about half of GE’s opera- 
tions are non-union. Even the struck plants will be 
kept open for those who still want to work, GE an- 
nounced. 


Nearly All But Luxury Auto Lines 
Have Under-$2,500 Models for 1961 


Anyone who still believes the automobile industry 
hasn't been turned inside out by the demand for smaller 
cars should be convinced by the 1961 prices. You can 
buy a car of nearly any nameplate for less than $2,500— 
excluding, of course, the luxury class. 

This week enough manufacturers announced the prices 
of their 1961 cars for a pattern to be seen. Most standard- 
sized cars carry the same tags as last vear, although in 
some cases formerly optional equipment has been made 
standard—and the cost added into the price. Some 
prices have been cut on standard cars, and on the vear- 
old Plymouth Valiant and Chevrolet Corvair. If Ford 
wants to keep Falcon’s edge over Corvair it, too, will have 
to cut. The prices of the newest small cars, Pontiac 
l'empest, Buick Special, Oldsmobile F-85, and Dodge 
Lancer put them right down in the range of what has 
always been called the “low-priced three.” 

This means that only Cadillac, the new Lincoln Con- 
tinental, Imperial, and Chrysler have nothing lower than 
$2,500; most of their models are up around $4,000 or 
above 
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Now, the long-awaited answer 
to disastrous gas explosions 


Scarcely a day goes by without news 
of a gas explosion somewhere in the 
U.S. Insurance claims for property 
damage alone mount into the millions 
annually. This is to say nothing of 
personal injury and lost lives. 


Now, after four years of research and 


exhaustive testing, a truly practical 
gas detection instrument has been 


developed that puts gas safety within 
The revolutionary 
Detectogas Monitor is less than one- 
third the cost of 


the reach of all. 


detectors. 


old-style 





NE A new concept, the Detectogas Monitor is essentially a balance 
= a that detects changes in air density caused by the presence of 
foreign gases. The instrument is self-compensating for changes in 

air density caused by humidity, temperature or pressure varia- 
tions. The Monitor will trigger any type alarm system. The com- 
pact unit (16” x 7” x 10”) installs easily on any stable surface. 
Precision-manufactured by Texas Instruments. 


Low cost Detectogas Monitor operates 
continuously without power or manpower 


Unlike any about 4 
the cost—the Detectogas Unit monitors continuously, 





other gas detection device—and Nothing detects gas like Detectogas. We feel it is the 


first truly practical answer to the gas explosion hazard in 


In normal, un 
contaminated air a perfect balance is maintained (and 
stabilized against normal vibrations and ail 


without power and without attendant. 


currents ) 
But in the presence of lighter or heavier-than-air gases, 
the balance trips and triggers an explosion-proof switch. 
\larms 
valves shut off, exhaust fans started, 


This can close any desired secondary circuit. 
can be sounded, 


schools, factories, warehouses, process plants, public 
and private buildings, hospitals, pipeline stations, re 
bulk public works, laboratories, 
hotels, theaters, militarv installations and other facilities. 
The Detectogas Monitor can be the permanent key to 


vour gas safcty program. 


finerics, terminals, 


Assure an early demonstration 
in your facilities by writing today. 


phone calls placed—automatically. 


AGT NOW —=' 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES a 


me cum em mee eee ae ae ae ae ee 
oa = 
. DETECTOGAS INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
3110 Eastside, Houston 6, Texas 


1. Explosion proof — no complex electrical circuits Send full descriptive literature and name of nearest distributor. 


2. No power required for operation 














~— mechanical balance principle employed a 
3. No moving parts while monitoring _— 
— consequently no wear on parts — ‘tei 
4. Needs no personnel to operate Address 
— continuous and automatic monitoring 
re . . , | State 
5. Only periodic inspection maintenance required 


—no technical supervision needed 
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One of world’s largest. Has central heating plant; incinerator 
operation generating part of steam 13 individual cooling 


towers . . . air-curtains to avoid doors in main buildings ... 


BERGEN MALL 


Shopping Center Owner — A.sTores REaLty Corp 


Architects-Engineers — JOHN GRAHAM AND COMPANY 
New York & SEATTLE 


Mechanical Contractor — FraNk A. McBrIDE Co., PATERSON, N. J. 


Low-cost, trouble-free control of the 
complex piping system obtained with 
JENKINS VALVES 


250,000 people a week come to this huge Northern New 
Jersey shopping center to satisfy most of life’s needs other 
than sleep. Its shops, banks, offices, theaters, restaurants 





and varied personal services occupy 920,000 square feet 
of buildings. 


The plumbing, heating, air conditioning, fire protection and 
sanitation facilities of this city-like project are as hard- 
working as they are complex. Valves with extra-stamina 
were needed for control of the piping system. Every possible 
protection against troubles and the high costs of valve main- 
tenance and replacement was demanded. It was obtained 
with the specification so often written for tough, critical jobs 


... valves to be JENKINS”. EK N K IN: 
Especially since they cost no more, it is surely worthwhile J 


to insist on Jenkins Valves for your valve jobs. Jenkins . LOOK FOR THE JENKINS DIAMOND 6 


Bros., 100 Park Avenue, New York 17. ‘VA LVE D ae 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 





Valves on air conditioning system pumps 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s last budget will be a disappointment to fiscal con- 
servatives. 


As a farewell gesture, the President and his advisers hoped they could 
send a budget to Congress in January calling for a big surplus. That hope is 
dwindling. 

Spending is still on the rise. 


An increase of $1-billion or so over this year’s level is indicated due to 
programs already in the budget. This will lift spending close to $83-billion. 


Business softness dims chances of a revenue rise. 


Tax receipts seem likely to be about $83-billion next year, even if busi- 
ness rocks along at present levels. That would mean a stand-off—budget 
balance but no more. Any sizable recession would knock more billions of 
dollars off receipts. 


The Eisenhower budget will be rewritten by his successor, no matter 
whether it is Nixon or Kennedy. 


The law requires Eisenhower to submit a spending plan for fiscal 1962, 
beginning July 1 next year—in effect, a lame-duck budget. A change of 
administrations always brings shifts in spending. When Eisenhower took 
office, for example, he immediately whacked several billions out of the budget 
Pres. Truman left him. 


This time the spending revisions will be upward. 


If Nixon wins, the shift will be gradual. But as he told the TV debate 
audience this week, he sees a rise of $4-billion or maybe $4.9-billion in the 
programs endorsed by the Republican platform. His first-year request 
would probably not exceed $1-billion. It would be for school construction 
and medical aid for the aged. 


Kennedy would ask for a bigger first-year rise—mayhbe $5-billion. This 
would include the money he wants for more arms, schools, depressed areas, 
resource development. 

—@—.. 


The campaign is wearying—both candidates are showing it. Most of 
the comment about the pace of the race concerns Vice-Pres. Nixon and the 
way he looked on the Monday night TV show. But Sen. Kennedy admits 


that he is feeling the effects of airplane campaigning, crisscrossing the 
country. 


Nixon’s knee injury slows him down some, and his supporters are com- 
menting about it. 


But the health of the candidates is good. 


Speculation followed their TV debate Monday night, mostly about 
Nixon. Questions were asked about Kennedy, too. 


Nixon is a bit thin by his usual standard. This showed Monday night. 


Hugh Scott answers questions about Nixon’s health for the GOP. The 
Pennsylvania senator traveled with Nixon last week. He says Nixon ought 


to eat more, and stick to a regular meal schedule. But he describes Nixon 
as vigorous and healthy—“not in the least ill.” 


Kennedy appeared in good physical shape, but nervous. Aides say it 


was a natural reaction to meeting his opponent head-on before an audience 
of 70-million or so. 
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The TV debates stir voter registration drives. 


Leaders in both parties have been complaining about apathy among 
the rank and file. With registration still open in 35 states, there will be 
fresh efforts to whip up interest. 


Republicans have been using a telephone canvass, concentrating in 
500 counties that have 2-1 Republican ratios. In one district—the Kentucky 


a 


eighth—they have already increased the previous 2-1 margin to 7-i. 


Democrats are working the hardest though in the belief they have 
the most to gain. 


One survey indicates that two out of three unregistered voters are 
Democrats by inclination. The party is making a special effort among first- 
voters; out of 8-million new voters to be registered, Democrats hope to get 
two-thirds. 


Labor and civil rights highlight the new Supreme Court term. 


The National Labor Relations Board crackdown on union hiring hall 
practices is up for decision. Teamsters, Maritime Workers, Carpenters, and 
Hod Carriers will be hurt financially if the board wins. 


Use of union dues for political purposes is up again. The court refused to 
hand down a decision last year on a technicality. It will hear new arguments. 


Negro sit-ins may get their first Supreme Court test. A case involving a 
Negro who attempted to get service in a Richmond, Va., bus terminal restau- 
rant may be the wedge. The court will also decide whether the town of 
Tuskegee, Ala., violated the law when it changed its boundaries and reduced 
qualified Negro voters from 400 to only four or five. 


Antitrust cases top a long list of actions involving business. 


The government effort to strip du Pont of its 63-million shares of 
General Motors stock will be before the court. The ruling of a district judge 
allowing du Pont to hold on to the stock is at issue. 


Charges by 40 eastern trucking companies that railroads tried to drive 
them out of the long-haul business will be considered. So will a lower court 
ruling that Brown Shoe Co., Inc., acquired the Kinney retail chain in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 


Sunday closing laws will be tested for the first time in 50 years. A New 
Jersey discount chain and two groups of orthodox Jews, who say the laws 
deprive them of free exercise of their religion, are appealing to the court. 
In the past, blue laws have been upheld. 


The Navy has its own political lobby at work. Both party platforms cite 
a need for more military unification. To the admirals, that means upgrading 
the Air Force, downgrading Navy. Kennedy, especially, worries Navy brass. 
He has put Sen. Stuart Symington, a former Air Force Secretary, in charge 
of a defense reorganization study. An influential group of PT-Boat veterans 
is quietly working on Kennedy, himself a PT-Skipper in World War II, to 
watch out for Navy’s interests. 


Navy’s anti-unification fight also is being taken to industry. The pitch: 
More unification would mean consolidated procurement, channeling of con- 


tracts to fewer suppliers. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 1, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 




















Handsome and Hardworking 


Plexiglas ...lmplex 





for Jet Spray Cooler . . . PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic is used for 
sparkling transparent bowls and lids on cold drink dispensers. 
Bowls and lids are one-piece moldings—crystal clear, breakage- 
resistant and free from taste or odor. Seven-inch-deep bowls 
measure 17” by 14”. 


for Smith-Corona . . . IMPLEX®, the tough, rigid, high-impact 
acrylic, gives outstanding strength and stain-resistance to 
vital components of new Galaxie portable typewriters. In addi- 
tion, the smooth surfaces and lustrous colors of the IMPLEX 
parts contribute to the typewriter’s handsome appearance. 


for you . .. PLEXIGLAS and IMPLEX can give your products added 
utility and sales appeal. Our design staff will be pleased to 
help you use these Rohm & Haas molding materials—to your 
advantage. 





FR] Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM & HAAS 

——=S COM PANY 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
West Hill, Ontario 











but she set the production record 


The hot strip mill at J&L’s Cleveland Works rolls out 
more than 5,000 tons of sheet steel a day steel for 
refrigerators. ranges, clothes washers and dryers and 
dishwashers. That's quite a production tally for the men 
up in the control booth, but the b est production 
trophy should go to the modern American mother. Each 
year she washes, dries and folds 2,600 pounds of laundry, 
prepares and serves 4,100 meals and does over 21,000 


dishes without a maid. 


Luckily, like the steelworkers at J&L, she has the finest 
possible equipment to help her — and lots of it. Last year 
the appliance industry consumed more than 1'2 million 
tons of standard and specialty steels to make American 


appliances the bargain they are today. 


This Steelmark identifies the better value of products made 
of steel. F this mark on your steel products—and look for 
it whe 4 


Nearly every product made of steel is a better bargain 
today than it was just 10 years ago. Design. production 
efficiency and materials all have been improved in these 
10 years, all have become more spec ialize d In this 
last 10 years, Jones & Laughlin has invested about 
$700 million in new plants and new equipment like the 
reversing rougher behind our symbolic kitchen, to give 
all industry the improved steel it demanded. 

J&L, today, is a leading source for a great number of 
standard and specialty steels sheets for the appliance 
and electronic industries, stainless steels for the chemi- 
cal industry, and countless other specialized steels for 
countless other specialized industries. 


Better products vet a better start with J&L steel. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ELECTRONIC 


Cor *x circuits and delicate com- 
pon are protected by the strength 
of steel chassis and housin Steel 
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How to guarantee a strong, uniform paper bag D 

(You can get one every time—thanks to International Paper) 
| Read why International Paper’s Gator-Hide. is making process. | t 
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Within USW: 


Strong-arm brawls at “victory” convention spran 
y 


from more than factionalism and overzealousness. 


@ Mostly, they mirrored a rank-and-file discontent 


over gains that are beginning to seem ephemeral. 


@ Whatever the cause, the fights were a setback to 


the union’s hopes of organizing steel’s white-collar legions. 


Twice during last week’s “victory” 
convention of the United Steelworkers 
in Atlantic City, administration sup- 
porters roughed up and ejected leaders 
of an opposition faction. 

The incidents reflected the tension 
within the USW, one of the three 
largest unions in the country. When 
the brawls were over, the consensus was 
that overzealousness had done the union 
substantial harm. 

One of the country’s most democratic 
unions was laid open to charges of auto 
cratic methods. The union’s campaign 
to induce the widely unorganized, fast- 
growing legions of salaried workers to 
join USW was set back; white-collarites 
will shy away from the union’s organ- 
izers after the bad publicity. 
¢ “No Reason”—A few minutes after 
one fracas at the entrance to the con- 
vention hall, a USW official said glumly, 
“It shouldn’t have happened. There 
wasn’t any reason for it. This is a seri- 
ous thing.” 

Time will tell how serious it was. 
However, the incident, involving Don- 
ald C. Rarick, leader of ‘‘rebel”’ forces in 
USW, could affect the reelection 
chances of David J. McDonald, presi- 
dent of the union. Two years ago, Mc- 
Donald won over Rarick—but the chal- 
lenger, virtually unknown in the USW, 
got surprising support. Rarick plans 
to run against McDonald in an early- 
1961 election. Assessments of his 
strength vary. Most agree he gained by 
the convention brawling. 

In part, factionalism led to the inci 
dents in Atlantic City. Organization 
men, afraid for their appointive jobs, 
were angry over “rebel” challenges. So 
were many old-time steel unionists, 
bitter over what they consider a decline 
in USW unity and militance. Men 
fought freely in the early days of the 
steel union; they disagreed with fists. 

* Seeking a Target—Perhaps the most 
significant thing about the brawling at 
the 1960 convention wasn’t the fac- 
tional-feud background, but the tense- 
ness, the anger, and the fighting that 
were symptomatic of underlying prob- 
lems—and frustration—within the union 
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The real targets of discontent couldn’t 
be reached; men sought others. 

The “victory” convention of USW 
celebrated what McDonald called “the 
greatest contract victory ever achieved,” 
the best contract ever. But there was an 
obvious feeling among delegates that 
the gains of their 116-day strike and 
hard bargaining were somchow flimsy 
ones, easier to talk about than to spend 
or count on as security. They seemed 
frustrated. 


|. Two Bending Reeds 


Neither side gets to the point in this 
field, these days. For example 

e USW argues that automation de- 
stroys jobs in the steel industry. The 
fact is that steel’s hourly-paid employ- 
ment, both actually and _ relatively, 
matches that of 25 vears ago to an 
astonishing degree. 

e On the industry side, the new 
strategy is to tell union members—not 
their leaders—what wonderful jobs steel 
offers. Actually, jobs are distressingly 
unsteady) 

Both parties ignore the worker’s dif- 
ficulty over hourly employment, which 
in steel is capricious and irregular. The 
pay is high and “fringe” benefits are 
practically Utopian. But only five times 
in the 25 vears—1936, 1943-44-45, and 
1951—have hourly paid steelworkers 
averaged 40 or more hours work per 
week for an entire year. 
¢ The Dingy Side—Just during the last 
five vears, the basic steelworker enjoved 
34 months of high or verv-high em- 
ployment—most of them at the very 
start of that period. He has had 
five months of strikes. He has had 14 
months of very poor employment, with 
heavy layoffs and widespread short work- 
weeks. And he has had only seven 
months of what steelmakers would 
call normal employment—one month 
each vear except for three in 1958. 

The steelworker, in short, can make 
good money—under the finest conditions 
—when he works. But he doesn’t work 
regularly enough to have the living 
standard so highly paid a job ought to 





Fists, Frustration 


provide. 
been reiterating ceaselessly that his job 
itself is about to be automated away. 


Meanwhile, his union has 


ll. USW‘s Answer 


At the convention last week, the 
USW leadership didn’t turn 3 very 
much that looked like a new, effective 
approach to the problem. Its three 
major recommendations were these: 

Renewed emphasis on the Human Re- 
lations Study Committee—the device 
McDonald wrote into the Kaiser Steel 
contract 1] months ago and has been 
hailing ever since as a way to end strikes 
in steel (BW—May14’60,p103). 

The Kaiser committee 1s at work, but 
it let a critical deadline slip by without 
a report. The industry-wide committee 
has had 13 a but can’t agree 
even on a neutral chairman. 

A 32-hour week with no cut in pay. 
This is a device McDonald agrees will 
have to come from Congress—which can 
do only half the job, since it has no 
authority to raise wages. 

It is unlikely Congress will do that. 
Only moments after the USW endorsed 
his candidacy, Democratic nominee 
John Kennedy told the convention flatly 
he didn’t endorse a 32-hour week. 

McDonald later said the 32-hour 
week will be laid before the Human 
Relations Study Committee. Since it 
implies about a 25% increase in employ- 
ment costs that topic will add to the 
burden, the study committee hasn't 
vet been able to lift and carry. 

A reasonably specific approach to a 
new and broader health program. 

This is the most concrete spell-out so 
far of an issue McDonald has been 
reiterating for years. The convention 
O.K.’d a resolution that doesn’t go very 
far, but a proposal already has been laid 
before the Human Relations Study 
Committee to use steel pension reserves 
to finance clinics and hospitals. 


ll. Who’s on First? 


USW’s members seem embarrass- 
ingly out in front of its leadership. For 
example, there’s considerable uneasi- 
ness among rank-and-filers about farm- 
ing out of work by the companies. 

Members complain that it costs them 
jobs and neni historic work lines; 
they can’t be sure whose work they're 
performing at what pay rate. 

It’s particularly maddening to the 
individual steelworkers because the steel 
industry’s job classifications and wage 
administration have become so compli- 
cated, and the nature and character 
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of its work are changing so fast and 
so drastically, that it’s extremely diff- 
cult for a rank and filer to calculate 
how much money he’s earning. When 
he can’t do that, he becomes suspicious 
of management and union. 
* Adjustments—The union leadership 
paid little attention to that problem 
in the convention program. It spent a 
good deal of its time in adjusting the 
constitution to the specific requirements 
of the Landrum-Gniffin Act, a particu- 
larly galling chore for a leadership that 
proclaimed it worked hard and effec- 
tively to elect a pro-labor Congress in 
1958 and exhorted its members to do 
it again in November 

Another of McDonald’s convention 
themes was the need for a Continuous 
Prosperity Commission, made up of top 


men of companies and unions which 
bargain out national pattern-setting 
labor agreements. It would meet fre 


quently with the President on the 
economic health of the nation 


IV. A Look at 1962 


EKighteen months hence, the indus 
try and USW will be polishing up thei 


homework preparatory to negotiating a 


new agreement. If the Human Rela- 
tions Study Committees have been ef- 


fective, the threat of a strike should be 
minimal. The issues mav be 

The insurance program. The union 
not only wants more insurance, it wants 
that insurance continued after retiré 
ment and it wants to wipe out an indus- 
try accomplishment that effectively nul- 
lified the cost-of-living clause in the 
current contract by making c-of-l raises 
contingent on stable 
(BW—Apr.16’60,p.129) 

Supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits. They've got to go up, the union 
says, and they’ve got to be changed 
sufficiently to make them “a simple 
supplement to unemplovment compen- 


insurance costs 


sation.”” That would involve quite a 
few state legislatures. 
A comprehensive health program. 


Che industry, being a fiduciary for its 
vast non-contributory pension accumu- 
lations, isn’t willing to bargain about 
committing funds to non-profit medical 
centers—and isn’t sure it can, legally 
So outsiders speculate whether USW 
thinking includes a royalty per ton of 
steel. 





URW OFFICERS (left to right) Peter Bommarito, vice-president, George Burdon, 


president, and Ike Gold, secretary-treasurer, won sweeping victory in union election. 


Rubber W 


orkers Get 


New Hands at Helm 


The United Rubber Workers is en- 
tering a new era with a brand new 
slate of officers pledged to make the 
union bigger and more militant 

George Burdon, 51, last week swept 
to the URW presidency despite strong 
opposition from the union’s retiring 
president, Leland S. Buckmaster. Bur 
don has prom full-scale campaign 


48 La 


to bring 
white-collar workers in the 
dustry 


some 70,000 unorganized 


rubber in- 
into URW. 

“Thev need us and we need them,” 
he told the union’s biennial convention 


which closed in St. Louis last Saturday 


lhe URW has made repeated efforts in 
this field with little progress 


¢ Quick Rise—A charter member of 





Local 131 in Los Angeles, Burdon was 
almost unknown in international union 
politics when he became organization 
director of URW in a shake-up almost 
two vears ago His predecessor was 
a Buckmaster appointee fired by the 
executive board for what it called “‘play- 
ing politics” 

Burdon’s assignment as organization 
director took him into the Akron office 
of URW-~—and on trips throughout the 
country He became a contender for 
the union presidency after the death of 


Jose ph W 


in his union job 


Childs, vice president and 


heir apparent. (BW—Mavy7’60,p150 
Buckmaster had to step down this year 
under compulsory retirement provisions 


of the URW constitution 

An unprecedented show of strength 
carried Burdon and his slate into office 

including an entire 12-member execu- 
tive board. Burdon himself swamped 
Paul Bowers, the UR W’s 
ance director, 1,156 to 463 
¢ Buckmaster Rebuffed—Buckmaster 
backed Bowers and his slate, and nomi- 
nated Desmond Walker, long-time 
secretary-treasurer, a close friend of the 
retiring president. The convention 
jected Buckmaster’s recommendations 

Peter Bommarito, 45, president of a 
Detroit local, was named vice president 


veteran insur- 


over Buckmaster’s choice of a candi- 
date. Ike Gold, 49, president of a Fire- 
stone local in Akron, unseated Walker 
by almost two to one 

With Buckmaster’s retirement in 


1960 mandatory factionalism had be- 
come an internal problem in URW 
during the past tw 


vears. This was 


not so much a reflection on Buck- 
master’s leadership as a contest for 
power after his leadership ended 


Younger leaders demanded new blood 


and new vigor in the international’s high 
offices Thev won in the convention 

However, Buckmaster retired with 
ringing commendations from the union 
for 15 vears of service as the URW/’s 
second president—plus a new cai 
¢ Dues Increase—Th« onvention 
voted to raise monthly due t $1.25 
md authorized the payment of $25 
1 week trik benefit to all mem 
bers, starting with the third week of a 
legal walkout. ‘The strike benefits clause 
becomes effective Julv 1, 1961, when 
URW expects to have a $5.2-million 
strike fund 

(he convention stressed the need of 
new and militant organizing, called for 
vigorous bargaining, joined other unions 
in warning that a fight must be mad 
for greater job security (BW-—Sep.] 
'60,p136), and echoed labor’s general 
concern over the national econon 

Ihe delegates voted to grant a $520 
a vear raise to officers and the URW 
internation staff, boosting the presi 
dent’s pay to $17,020 and the laries 
~ the other tw xecuti fh to 
$14,020. eno 
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More 
protitable 
days... 


and 
evenings. 


A New York State businessman finds his rewards around the clock. On the job he’s stimulated by an atmosphere charged 
with success. He’s working in the nation’s most favorable business climate . . . created by Governor Rockefeller and 
his “hard-hat” administration. @ The businessman can also gratify his cultural and entertainment interests, not only 
in New York City, but all over the state. In Manhattan alone, he has the choice of concerts, operas, plays on Broad 
way and off . . . many featuring world-famous artists. @ Lincoln Center, America’s “Culture Center,” is scheduled 
for a 1961 opening. @ Further opportunities to divert his mind or give it a fresh point of view range from catching the 
latest headline act at a smart supper club to taking a course in oil painting, a foreign language or advanced electronics 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith S. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 252, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat. ) 
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GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...WHERE 
THEY°RE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 
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In Labor 


Court Orders Shoe Company to Pay 


Union Damages for Moving Plant 


A federal court in Philadelphia last week levied heavy 
damages against an employer there for moving a plant— 
to “escape” union labor, the court ruled. 

This is the second such jolt management has received 
this year. Earlier a court in New York ordered an em- 
ployer—Jack Mcilman, president of Hickory Clothes, Inc. 

to reopen a plant in New York equal in size and 
capacity to one moved south last May, and to pay a 
union $204.68] in damages. The result in industry must 
be appraisal of the legal implications of plant transfers. 

In the Philadelphia case, the U.S. District Court 
ordered Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. to pay $78,011 to the 
United Shoeworkers for a breach of contract involved 
in moving from Philadelphia to Hanover, Pa. 

Judge Harold K. Wood figured the penalty as $28,011 
in dues lost to the union (for 20 vears from the date of 
the move in 1957) and $50,000 in punitive damages. 
Judge Wood said that the union, which had represented 
Brooks’ emplovees for 20 vears, not only lost dues but 
prestige and bargaining power. 

Judge Wood ruled that the Brooks plant shift was 
against national labor policv. Earlier this year, he ruled 
that the move was a breach of the company-union con- 
tract, but he denied a union request that the court order 
Brooks to return to Philadelphia. 

The company is appealing the decision for damages. 


American Manganese Strike Settled, 
Company Gains on Work Practices 


An eight-and-a-half month strike against the American 
Manganese Steel Div. of the American Brake Shoe Co. 
was settled last week. A new three-vear contract gave 
workers at the Chicago Heights, Il]., plant 41¢ an hour 
in wage and fringe benefits. The strike had involved 
500 members of United Steelworkers Local 1136. 

According to a company spokesman, the new agree- 
ment provides that contract provisions, not past prac- 
tices, will control in the area of work practices. 


Work Rules Seen as Major Issue 
In 1961 Auto Bargaining 


Company demands for work rules changes will be 
“the heart of the dispute in next summer's bargaining 
in the auto industry,” in the opinion of Paul Russo, 
Detroit, assistant director of the United Auto Worker s 
Foundry Dept. This department includes about 10% 
of the union’s membership. 

Addressing a departmental conference in Chicago, 
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Russo said that work rules will overshadow wages and 
“fringe” benefits in negotiations. 

He warned that employers are getting tougher: A strike 
“does not necessarily mean a plant will be shut down 
these davs,” Russo said. And he urged unionists to 
ignore “Dear John” letters from employers who “go 
over the heads of union officials to appeal directly to 
employees to see the company’s point of view.” 


Teamsters Win Vote in Rubber Plant 
On Which They Own $3-Million Bonds 


An unusual labor-management situation has developed 
in Deming, N. M., where workers at the Auburn Rubber 
Co. plant chose the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters as bargaining agent. ‘The Teamsters’ pension 
fund holds $3-million of the bonds on the plant 

The Auburn workers picked the ‘Teamster: the 
United Rubber Workers, 166 to 88, after a 114-114 
deadlock in an earlier vote. As a result, the ‘Teamsters 
now have the responsibility of fighting for wage and 
fringe improvements that affect their investment. 

The Auburn plant recently was moved to Deming 
from Auburn, Ind., where URW represented emplovees. 
The plant is municipally owned under a New Mexico 
law empowering municipalities to buy plants outright 
and pay for them by issuing bonds. 
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Total 
| ‘San Food Clothing Housing 
Total Rent Only 
August, 1952 116.6 5.1 4 
August, 1953 ey 114.) 4.3 8.0 
August, 1954 : 113.9 3.7 ¢ 8 
115.0 : 
| August, 1955 114.5 11 4 20.¢ 
August, 1956 - 17 55 
116.8 22.2 2 
August, 1957 11 06.6 25.7 a 
ioe sean 121.0 7.9 : 
on 123.7 12 6.6 27.9 6.1 | 
August, 1959 124.8 118.3 108.0 129.3 39.8 
September 118.3 09 129.7 40.0 
125.2 . 
October 125.5 118.4 9.4 130.1 40.4 
November 123.6 117.9 09.4 130.4 40.5 
December F 117.8 109.2 130.4 40.8 | 
January, 1960 125.5 117.46 07.9 130.7 °) 
y 125.4 ¥ 4 
February 117.4 108.4 1312 141.0 
125.6 ; aa ae a 
ss 125.7 17.7 8 131 3 4 ; 
= 126.2 an 08 131.4 4 
j ~~ 126.3 hg peg $4 2 41.4 
— 126.5 120.3 ue. 131.3 41.6 | 
sad 126.6 see v7.1 131.3 4 
| Aug., 1960 1266 120.1 109.3 131.5 141.9 | 
Deta: Dept. of Lobor, Bureau of Labor Statistics @©eusiness wae 
= oon lana = ee : i 
ivi h h 
Living Costs Show No Change 
The Labor Dept.’s Consumer Price Index for muid- 
August remained unchanged at 126.6% of average 19 
49 costs. Declines in prices for food, automobiles ind 
appliances offset increases in apparel, gasoline, and hous- 
ing costs (table). Continued index stability is forecast. 
Some 65,000 aircraft workers under escalator contracts 


will get a penny more per hour in their next paychecks— 
the result of a wage adjustment based on index changes 
over the past three months. 
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“Should | be concerned with truck 
maintenance or running my business?” 


If building the business you know best is your main concern, you should 
look into Ryder full service leasing, now. Leasing your truck fleet from 
Ryder puts the problems of truck maintenance where they belong: In 
the lap of experts. Ryder provides you with the /atest Ford or other depend- 
able trucks. And you’ll enjoy something else: 


RYDER’S EXCLUSIVE PACKAGE OF LEASING EXTRAS: 


Get the exact trucks for the job 


Your Ryderman expertly designs 
your fleet to meet your specific 
transportation needs. 


e Enjoy uniform quality of service 


Largest number of wholly-owned 
service locations in the business 


guarantees the most experienced, 


uniform truck service everywhere. 


e Get more out of your trucks 
Ryder’s continual preventive main- 
tenance keeps your trucks at top 
performance levels. 

e Complete leasing package 
Ryder also leases cars, materials 
handling equipment, even business 
equipment. Lets you project one 
accurate, easy-to-budget cost 


Decide now to see your nearby Ryderman, or 
write for our booklet “Design for Profit’ to 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL wc 


P.O. Box 33-816 
Dept. Q2 


Miami, Florida 
DIVISION OF RYDER SYSTEM 


Ryder System aiso operates truck lines 
in 10 states and tank lines in 26 states. 
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The Fed’s new survey of 


CONSUMER INTENTIONS TO BUY 


BUYING PLAN 


NEW OR USED AUTOMOBILE: 
Planning to buy within 12 months ... 
Doesn't know about 12-month plan ... .| 8g 


P Planning to buy within 6 months ......) 6 tS 
Timing of planned purchase: ; 
Ee. eee ttt t*”S 
Second 3 months .......... Es ae 
Doesn't know when in 6 months . .) 2m . Ree 
Doesn't know about 6-month plan ..... 48 43 
Has shopped for automobile ......... SA 4.8 
Dissatisfied with automobile owned ...) 8Y 8.1 
Data like those above are available on new and | 


used cars separately and on washing machines, 
refrigerators, and TV sets. Plans to purchase those 
items in next 6 months are shown below: 


>» NEW AUTOMOBILE 
> USED AUTOMOBILE ..... 
> WASHING MACHINE .. 
P REFRIGERATOR ........ 6 £4 
> TELEVISION SET ................./.—_—_ 


Data: Federal! Reserve Board. 
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1960 


Jan. Apr. July 
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Fed Pinpoints Publics Plans 


This week 


+} 


the Federal Reserve Board 


ok the wraps off its new Quarterly 
Survev of Consumer Buving Intentions. 
The table above shows the kind of in- 
that will be made available 

l which the Fed describes 
rimental, promises to be a valu- 

e addition the growing collection 

f instruments for diagnosing the con- 


habits and spending intentions 
w out of the Fed’s dissatisfaction 
th one of the pioneer experiments in 
field—the consumer intentions sur- 
of the University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center 
e What It Shows—With tvpical cau- 
tion, the nomists don’t say 
exactly what the above mean 
for consumer spending or for the gen- 
eral economy in the months ahead. But 
it’s safe to say that the 
not signify an imminent boom in con- 
sumer spending on used or new autos, 
washing machines, refrigerators, or tele- 
vision sets. In general, the 
results appear slightly more bearish than 
the findings released last week by Mich- 


+} 


i 


Fed's ec 


numbe rs 


numbers do 


survey $ 


igan’s Survev Research Center (BW— 
Sep 24’ 0,p32 
The Michig found consum- 
hesitant f the soften- 
52 


ing of business conditions, no more 
ready to increase their spending on 
consumer durables than they were last 
May. Yet the Michigan 
Prof. George Katona, was moderately 
cheered by what they found to be the 
attitude of consumers. Consumer con- 
fidence was said to have stopped dete 
riorating; more consumers thought this 
was a good time to buy household 
goods—whether they themselves _ in- 
tended to do so or not 

¢ Slower Decline—The Fed's 
which does not attempt to measure the 
general state of 


group, led by 


surve\ 


consume! mnfidence 


but only consumers’ intentions to buy 
selected durable goods, shows a little 
further slip in consumers’ buying plans 

1 slide that began from the peak 
reached last October. However, the 
change from April (when the preceding 
survey was taken) to July (the latest 


date) does suggest a much slower rate 
of decline for plans to buy consumer 
durables; plans to buy refrigerators were 
ictually up a notch. And consumer 
spending plans were scarcely lower than 
they were a year ago. 

Ihus, one might interpret the Fed’s 
findings to be quite consistent with 
Michigan’s suggestions that deteriora 


4 
46 9 34.0. 328° 38 
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©ausiness WEEK 
tion in consumer confidence is ending, 
and that th sumer is getting ready 
to move back into the market with 
more zeal 
e At Odds—| Fed itself, however, 
eschews all such interpretations based 
on question ened to show the gen- 
eral stat f nsum nind 
That’s th g difference between the 
two surve' ind the underlvin ison 
that the Fed dropped the Michigan 
surve\ 

The | ( int Committee on 
Consumer Survey Statistic n 1957 
concluded that question bout con- 
sumers attit had n edictive 
value—unlike question n nsumers’ 
intentions t muy particular durable 
goods. The committee couldn’t find any 
way to distinguish between iT10US 
shades of favorable consumer attitudes 

for instan those that would encour- 

ie buving dura goods those that 
might mean buying other physical as- 
ets o1 ising liquid saving 


Economists such Arthur M. Okun, 
of the Cowles Foundation at Yale, and 


Irwin Friend, of the University of Penn- 
svlvania also cluded after detailed 
inalvsis of tl record that nsume! 
buving plat seful for forecasting 
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tell me by telegram! 4 


That way, Ill get it quickly, clearly, and in writing. Pll have the 


right facts and figures at my fingertips. And—you’ll save time and 


money, just as I do! WESTERN UNION [i 

















No unpigmented rubber 


IN RUBBER MANUFACTURING 


GENTRO-JET-..cuts shipping, 
storage, processing and handling costs 


Gentro-Jet is SBR-type rubber, carbon black and 
necessary oil, combined and steam-whipped in a 
unique process to assure super-dispersion. Shipped 
on easy-to-handle skids, this top-quality masterbatch 
eliminates the need for loose black, oil drums 

and bales of unpigmented rubber in your plant 
Gentro-Jet is ideal for any operation where storage 
space is critical and shipping and handling costs 
are too high... and where product quality is vital! 
Gentro-Jet is only one of the many outstanding 
products manufactured by General Tire’s Chemical 
Division! Write today for information. 


GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER 
© Increased tire tread life (hemueu! Utewan 
© Faster processing 

© Cleaner in-plant operation 

© Selection of types to meet your needs 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division -Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch ¢ GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices © GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
fatex © GENTHANE po/yurethane elastomer ¢ ACRI-FLO styrene-acry/ic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 

* KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 
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purposes, but that questions designed 
to show consumers’ attitudes were of 


dubious value for forecasting 
Katona has continuously disagreed 

with these negative findings about h 

psychological questions, and holds that 


consumer demand depends both on 


ability to buy and willingness to 
Willingness to buy, Katona insists 

be determined by questions about mot 
vations and attitudes; he reads the 
record of his own surveys to support hi 
theoretical position 

¢ Ruled Out—But the Fed ruled out 
attitude questions—and only cautiousl 
supported the notion that buying plans 
data would have any predictive valuc 
When the Fed decided to go ahead with 
its Own survey, says economist Mona 
E. Dingle, “it was known that the bu 
ing plans data then available had not 
consistently foreshadowed movements of 
purchases; they had sometimes failed 
to forecast cyclical turning points an 
they had not predicted the big aut 
mobile vear in 1955.” Katona’s sup 


h a com 


} 
] 


porters argue that he dic 
ing big auto market in 1955 as early 
mid-1954 (BW-—TJul 31°54,p60 : but 
that a statistical error obscured the bul 
ish results at the beginning of 1955 
Dingle says, however, that the | 
thought that buving plans hadn’t ha 
an adequate test. The Fed want 
bigger sampl to reduc impling 
rors. Katona’s recent survevs have beer 
based on a sample of about 1,400; th 
Fed’s new survey covers about 17,0 
households Interviewe! isift each 
household in the Fed sample four tim 


over a 15-month period Thus, at am 


cate 


given time ne-frourth 
are being interviewed for the first tim 
ind three-fourths are bein reinte! 
viewed These reinterviews provide 
check on whether the families did 
didn’t do what they ud th 

during the pe 

¢ Checkup— 
terviews con 


fidence in the usefulness of surveying 


Th 9 ilt f 
id 


‘ +} ee } . - . 
consumers a » their buyin ylans 
Not that = ly does exactly what 

" * Meiagees nage ser 
ie W But the actual fulfill- 


ment of nsumer intentions to bu 


he SaVS 


goes far bevond what pure chance might 
iccount for 

For instan¢ n the April, 1959, sur- 
vey. 2 , | 
to buv either new or used autom 
in the nex ' n 
of the July sur t¢ f these plan 
ners had purch 1 au 

Of the large group of nsumers wl 
had made no plans to | 
buy cars lurin that three-montn 
period. Because the three-month p 
ners wel mall group to begin with, 
their purch unted for onlv 12 
of the autos b tht by the whole group 
surveved. But tin WOTE n, the 


consumers with ins to buy did make 
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for power... speed... 


for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a trench digger ... speed in a pneumatic grinder... precision in a manipulator. Whatever you need in your 
product, Fafnir has the diversity (from fraction-of-an-ounce miniature bearings to 60-pound pillow blocks) and the capacity (over 5,000 


employees) to supply the ball bearings you want, when you want them. For diversity, for capacity, : FA F N a FE 


for the utmost i ision, to Fafnir. The Fafnir B , New Britain, C ' 
u in precision, turn to Fafnir. Th } Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn BALL BEARINGS 
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Gone to blazes! 


*1,900,000 





This unsprinklered building, used for the 
manufacture of cardboard boxes, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The blaze, starting in 
@ pile of baled paper scrap, was raging out of 
control when firemen arrived. 


Proof that Grinnell 
Sprinklers can save you 
from heavy loss by fire 





Brown 


When flames struck this papermaker, 
Company, two Grinnell Sprinklers extinguished 
the blaze without damage to the building. Due 
to insurance savings, a Grinnell System like 
this often pays for itself in a very few years. 
Get the facts. Grinnell Company, Providence 1, 
Rhode Island. Branches in principal cities. 


GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER FIRE 
PROTECTION SINCE 1878 
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... the Fed has introduced 
some novel questions . . . 


(STORY on page 52) 


up a bigger proportion of all the auto 
buvers. In the six months following 
April, 1959, the planners accounted for 
24% of all cars bought by the whole 
group; and during the entire vear after 
April, 1959, the planners accounted for 
34% of all the cars purchased 

e Six-Month Period—The Fed's survey, 
conducted for it by the Census Bureau, 
generally concentrates on planning for 
a six-month period. The 
considered that “more realistic as a 
planning horizon” than longer periods 
And the Fed has introduced some novel 
questions, designed to get at consumer 
planning in a different way—some may 
find these questions veering toward the 
“attitudinal.” For example, the Fed asks 
families whether they have shopped for 
an auto in the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the interview, and whether they 
are dissatisfied with the autos they now 
own. The Fed found that the straight 
question about plans to buy is still the 
best wav to identify a future purchaser. 
Most of the planners had already 
started shopping around 

The question about whether fam- 
ilies were dissatisfied with their cars 
turned out to be a good wav of get- 
ting at the intentions of the nonplan- 
Among those who had no buy- 
ing plans, twice as many who actually 
bought a car turned out to be the ones 
dissatished with the car they have 
¢ Optimistic Note—Beneath the cau- 
tious tone of the first report on the 
new survey—published in the Septem- 
ber Federal Reserve Bulletin—there’s 
a whiff of enthusiasm. Besides 
washing machines, refrigerators, and 
TV sets, on which data are presented 
in the first report, the Fed has already 
begun to ask consumers about their in- 
tentions to purchase—and their actual 
purchases of—phonograph and _ radio 
equipment costing $100 or more, ait 
conditioners, clothes drvers, and dish- 
washers. Fed economists are interested 
because there’s a much smaller replace 
ment market for these items 
cars or refrigerators. 

The Fed also has begun to ask con- 
sumers about their ownership or plans 
to purchase homes. But none of theii 
results on these new items will be mad 
available until the Fed can make yeai 
to-vear Comparisons. 

lo date, though, the Fed 
that “changes in consumer buying plans 
from the first half of 1959 to the first 
half of 1960 appear in general to have 
foreshadowed the changes that occurred 
in purchases of both new and used 
automobiles and the three major hous« 
hold appliances covered.” END 
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PRECIOUS METALS USERS 


CAN 
MATE MOLE 
AFTER THEIR PRODUCTS 
ARE SOLD 


Handy & Harman, its customers and pre- 
cious metals users generally, are con- 
stantly engaged in a “National Recovery 
Act” that is often surprising and always 
rewarding. To put it another way, one of 
our largest activities is the artful extrac- 
tion of precious metals from industrial 
“waste.” You'd be surprised at the vari- 
ous disguises that hide cold, hard cash. 
Sweepings, sludge, 


rags, 


polishings, 
X-Ray films, machine turnings and 
scrap in every form in existence. More 
surprising than this is the frequency with 
which manufacturers, fabricators and 
processors either overlook this hidden 
value or dispose of it at an unbusiness- 
manlike loss. 

That's the 


ness and we're expert at it. After all, a 


recovery part of our busi- 
company that’s in business for 91 years 
formulating, developing and fabricating 
gold, silver, platinum and their alloys 
for all industry, certainly knows where 
to look for leftovers. We have a Bulletin 
that more fully describes Refining and 
what it can mean to you. Just ask for 
Bulletin 24. 

We'd like to tell you more about precious 
metals and their uses. More about the 
role they play in electronics, automotive, 
appliance and in many other industries. 
Simply state your interest — spec ific or 
general — to Handy & Harman, Dept. 
BW3, 82 Fulton St., New York City 38. 


Your No. 1 Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 


H 


Ss 
HANDY & HARMAN 


General Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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This new 
Yellow Pages 

is the last link 

in our marketing 
chain....it'll sell 
our prospects 


right before 
they buy! 





Coeccccececccscccee® 





Ad Mgr.: Well, it’s our one sure way of selling 
prospects at the point of decision — and moving 
them to our point of sale. 


Waresne Wa o . ‘ 

MOXING.IDIIR.: Use the Yellow Pages to sell? 

Ad Mgr.: Right! New NYPS lets us tell people 

why to buy as well as where. We can now run 

the same kind of selling advertising in the Yellow 

Pages as we use in other media, and reinforce 

our selling message when people are ready to buy. 
aan jy ° ° 

WOXTG.DIR.: But what about our tricky market- 
ing set-up? 

Ad Mer.: With NYPS, we can buy ads in any 

combination of over 4000 Yellow Pages direc- 

tories across the country. 


MOXTG.DIR.. Do we need 4000 directories? 


TELL ME MORE? : 





Ad Mer.: Probably not. We buy only as many 
directories as we need to cover our market. 
There’s no waste circulation. 

WOKS Sounds good. Let’s move on it. 

Ad Mer.: We are — the NYPS rep and the agency 
are working ona plan right now! 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 











ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


For details contact your NYPS representative 
through your Bell Telephone office. 





STORICAL EVENT 























Industrial dealer A. J. Stone (center), of the Stone Engineering Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., and Mr. Robert H. Stewart (right), Presiden 


DALLAS, AUGUST 31. Six thousand visitors arrived 
John Deere unveils here yesterday to preview the new line of John Deere 


Industrial and Agricultural Tractors. Few, however, were 


prepared for the radically new power concept which un- 
folded before the 4500 John Deere dealers and the 1500 
guests on the long-to-be-remembered day in Dallas 


What Deere & Company put across firmly to its dealer 
organization was the story of solid, years-ahead accom- 


plishment after half a decade of intensive, from-the- 





ground-up research, designing, and testing. 


| 
0 b p 0 W F it John Deere President William A. Hewitt expressed enthu- 
| 


siasm over the success of the meeting in this way: ‘The 





reaction of our dealer organization to our new products 


| , ‘ ° 
i for world-wide industrial was most gratifying. We are convinced that holding a ON 


| d . single meeting of this size was the most effective and eco- Th 
ericul l ket ) 7 : 3 

i] ana agricu tura Markets  jpomical way to introduce Deere’s new generation of trac- by 

| . — ’ 

tors to our world-wide organization.” the 












ght), President of the First National Bank of Dallas, discuss the new concept in tractor power with John Deere President Bill Hewitt. 


Precision surgery exposed the inner workings of various 
tractor components like this new six-cylinder Diesel 
engine. Mr. Stewart (left) and Mr. Stone (center) got 
the inside story which not only revealed new advanced 
engineering but heavy-duty construction as well—a cher- 
ished tradition in John Deere Tractors. 
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The tractor-implement displays (and there were 460) were manned 
by factory-trained technicians who demonstrated and explained 
the principles behind the ‘New Generation of Power.” 


" f J ; 
/ Ad er 
continued 

















**Instant’’ translations—a la United Nations—kept foreign visitors 
informed of fast-moving developments. John Deere, expanding 
aggressively into foreign markets, was conscious of the need to 
keep its foreign representatives and guests comfortable men- 
tally as well as physically. 





John Deere’s ‘‘New Generation of Power’’ is easy 
to demonstrate. Lyle Cherry, Sales Manager of 
Deere & Company’s Waterloo tractor plant, de- 
scribed it as “more usable power to deliver vastly 
higher performance at less cost.’’ Exhibit above 
gave spectators solid evidence of Deere’s greatly 
expanded industrial line, 


A mammoth, five-sided telescreen brings the image 
of Mr. William A. Hewitt, John Deere President, 
within handshaking distance of delegates every 
place in the auditorium. Mr. Hewitt, at the 
podium below, stressed the healthy growth of 
world-wide John Deere manufacturing plants and 
the stimulating effect expected from the “New 
Generation of Power.” A two-hour film, covering 
all phases of the development of the new line of 
industrial and agricultural tractors, was also pro- 
jected on the five huge screens. 








A full-scale mock-up (34” to 1’) of the 15-acre exhibition area was made 
months in advance to help plan every detail. Fred Hansen (left rear), 
meeting coordinator, “‘Pat” Patterson (right), director of demonstra- 
tions, and John Moore, in charge of the displays, spent hundreds of 
hours planning, discussing, and rehearsing minute-by-minute program- 
ming of “‘Deere Day in Dallas”... right on the “set.” 


(Advertisement) 


Mr. Stone and Mr. Stewart engage in animated dis- 
cussion with John Deere dealer T. P. Thompson of 
New Orleans (left), as he gives his elated reaction to 
what he called “‘Deere’s big leap.”” Known to be 
conservative, the enthusiasm of the John Deere dealer 
organization carried special significance. 
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SOLID STRENGTH AT THE DEALER LEVEL HAS ALWAYS 
MADE DEERE & COMPANY A FORMIDABLE OPPONENT 


Symbolic of Deere & Company’s empha- 
sis upon a strong dealer organization 
was a full-scale model dealer’s show- 
room and complete service shop in the 
center of the mammoth 15-acre exhibi- 
tion area adjoining the Dallas Coliseum. 
John Deere dealers were able to see this 
functionally planned dealership and 
study ways to improve and modernize 
their own at minimum expense. 


Business guests gravitated to this nerve 
center in large groups. They apparently 


appreciated the importance of this phase 
of the introduction of the “New Genera- 
tion of Power.’’ Their penetrating 
questions revealed that service personnel 
had already been through an intensive 
training course. Perhaps more than any 
other feature of “‘Deere Day in Dallas,” 
this one showed that John Deere’s ““New 
Generation of Power”’’ would be carried 
to the nation’s farms and industries by a 
seasoned, highly organized group of 
enthusiastic dealers. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Postage Meter Works in Harness or by Hand 


With the introduction of this new 
compact postage meter on the domestic 
market, Tele-Norm Corp. becomes the 
first signifrcant competitor in many 
vears for Pitney-Bowes, Inc.—the com- 
pany that has long dominated this field. 
Tele-Norm is the U.S. subsidiary of 
Telefonbau und Normalzeit GmbH, 
the West Germany manufacturer that 
designed the new meter. 

A postage meter is a cash register- 
like gadget that imprints the stamp on 
prepaid mail and keeps a record of the 
postage used. Up to now, Pitnev-Bowes 
has had the U.S. market for these 
meters entirely to itself. Pitney-Bowes 
helped pioneer metered mail in the 
early 1920s, and holds basic patents. 

To stimulate competition and break 
up the market a bit, the government 


filed an antitrust complaint against Pit- 
ney-Bowes in 1959. Under a resulting 
consent decree, the company agreed to 
release its patents. Thus, the door was 
opened for a company like Tele-Norm 
to bring its own models into the U.S 
without fear of patent litigation. 


¢ Small-Business Lure—The new me- 
ter, given the trade name _ Postalia, 
has a number of features that Tele- 


Norm thinks will make it especially at- 
tractive to small businesses. It’s small 
and light, weighing only 5 Ib. All previ- 
ous meters have to be used with an elec- 
trically or mechanically driven mailing 
machine, which prints the stamp. But 
for small mailings, the Postalia’s print- 
ing mechanism is self-sufficient—vou 
can simply roll the meter by hand across 
a letter or the top of a package to print 


& 


on the stamp, as the girl is doing in the 
picture. 

Since the Postalia prints directly on 
any envelope or package, you don’t have 
to use tape for stamping large items. 
When used for bulk mailing, the 
Postalia fits into an electric drive unit, 
shown in the picture at the left, above. 
e Capacity—The Post Office Dept. has 
given the necessary nod to permit the 
Postalia’s use in New York City and 
suburban Westchester County, where 
its market will first be tested. The 
meter, of course, has to be set at the 
post office, in exchange for a lump-sum 
prepayment. The Postalia can be used 
for a total amount of prepaid postage 
up to $9,990, and will print a single 
stamp up to $9.99. 

The meter leases for $8.50 a month. 


Three New Ceramic Materials From Three Makers 


Within the past month, three com- 
panies have announced new develop- 
ments in ceramic construction materials 

Gulton Industries of Metuchen, N. J., 
says it has a new pressure-firing tech 
nique that results in 80% fewer air 
pockets in ferroelectric ceramics than 
other methods now in use. The super- 
dense ceramic products made this way, 
the company claims, are better electrical 
insulators and have lower acoustic losses 
than previous similar materials, as well 
as more ability to withstand heat shock. 

Right now, Gulton is using the new 
process to make a superdense ceramic 
called Glennite HT-8. It is supposed to 
have especially good properties for mak- 
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ing the vibrating devices that convert 
sound energy into electrical energy and 
vice 
¢ Ceramic-Metal—Last week, Pfaudler 
Div. of Pfaudler Permutit, Inc., dis- 
closed that it has filed patents on a new 
ceramic-metal composite material with 
exceptional resistance to corrosive va- 
pors at high temperatures. 

Io any of several base metals 
Pfaudler bonds a newly developed glass 
ceramic product called Nucerite, which 
is made up of tiny crystals. Among the 
base metals are steel and some of the 
refractory metals. 

An important application for the new 
material, savs Pfaudler, w Il be 


Versa 


fabrica 


tion of chemical process equipment, 
such as reactor vessels and heat ex- 
changers, that will be able to stand up 
under the very fast chemical reactions 
that take place at high temperatures. 
¢ Stronger Graphite—National Carbon 
Co. Div. of Union Carbide Corp. has 
just announced a recrystallized graphite 
with two or three times the high 
temperature strength of conventional 
graphites. It can be machined, yet re- 
tains much of its strength at tempera- 
tures as high as 5,500F. 

Although this new variety of graphite 
was developed under military contract 
for use in rocket motors, the company 
expects to supply it to industry. END 
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Admiral Wont Strike His Colors 


underlying force behind Pittsburgh’s 
whole redevelopment. 
¢ Riverboat Base—Wohat’s involved is 
the fact that Zubik’s motley arrav of 
river craft is encumbering a tract on the 
northern bank of the Allegheny River 
directly across the stream from Pitts- 
burgh’s Gatewav Center 

Ihe latter is a lavishly redeveloped 
irca containing parks, modern office 
buildings, and a hotel and adjoining 
Point State Park, right at the tip of 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle. It ad- 
joins the critical point for all east-west 
trafic flowing through the citv on a 
ruly magnificent express highway sys- 
em 

hus, Gatewav—and Zubik’s back- 
ground for it—stand nght where no one 
can miss them. Also, Zubik’s immova- 
ble fleet lies right beside the path to 
Pittsbugh’s next major face-lift—a new 


stadium. When that comes. the hope FROM EITHER ANGLE, above and top picture, Charles Zubik’s shabby flotilla offends 
is it'll include a riverfront park, pel Pittsburgh 





+ 


s esthetic sense. But so far the city hasn’t been able to budge him. 
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Select AX Gif zs 


The giver is pleased because Select-A-Gift 


eliminates the need for tiresome, time-con- 
suming shopping. He merely designates 
the amount ($2 to $500) for each person 
on his list. The recipient is pleased be- 
cause he selects his own gift from an 
extensive array of America’s most attrac- 
tive gift items in full color, including a 
wide selection of magazine subscriptions. 
And everything is handled in a manner 
that does credit to your good taste and 
thoughtfulness. No prices mentioned. For 
complete details about Select-A-Gift, the 
preferred gift plan for all occasions, mail 
the coupon today 
me ee ie 
To Select-A-Gift 

Dept. 13 

1st Ave. N. ot 13th St., 


Birminghom 3, Ala 
FAirfax 3-635) 


Please send me motete lafermetion on 
Select-A-Gift 





Nome 


Title 


Firm Nome 


Address__ 


City. ~Zone._State_ 
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haps even a marina, now that the rivers 
have been pretty well cleaned up and 
boating is flourishing. 

¢ Well-Known Enigma—Because of all 
this, Zubik is one of the best-known 
enigmas in Pittsburgh. He doesn’t talk 
to the reporters who write about him 
he tangled physically, not long ago, 
with one inquiring cameraman. As one 
of his competitors puts it: “Charley 
makes a career of playing dumb.” 

Still, he does it so obduratelv and so 
close to the middle of things that he 
can’t escape notoriety. It’s at least 12 
to 7 that more people in Pittsburgh 
could identify the unknown Charley 
Zubik than could identify Les Worth- 
ington, Mark Cresap, and Bill White- 
ford, the publicized presidents of 
$8.7-billion worth of well-publicized 
companies that offer most of the jobs 
in town. 

People know Zubik, for example, as 
proprietor of a barge and towboat fleet. 
He still operates just about the last of 
the picturesque sternwheeler towboats 
on the bustling rivers that made Pitts- 
burgh a major U.S. port. 

They know him as the proprietor of 
an incredible assortment of immobi- 
lized junk—some of it sunken, all of it 
shabby—that litters the Allegheny 
shoreline across from the Point 

They know him still better as a mys- 

terious individual who for almost five 
full years has made an utter shambles 
of every effort to dislodge him from 
city property. 
» Gmidging Admiration—Around Pitts- 
burgh, this is no trivial accomplishment 
but rather one to win him at least irn- 
tated respect. For the Pittsburgh ren- 
aissance, for whose crown jewel Zubik 
provides a junk-yard backdrop, is in 
large part the favorite accomplishment 
of David Leo Lawrence—for a dozen 
vears mayor, now governor. And since 
1934, in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County, Lawrence hasn’t lost anv im- 
portant decisions to anybody—aside 
from Zubik 

In his campaign of stolid, wordless, 
unmoving resistance to repeated efforts 
to move him, Zubik has even neutral- 
ized elements that should be allied in 
dislodging him. Last spring, the sheriff 
advertised over much of the Inland 
Waterway svstem for a towboat and 
crew to remove Zubik’s armada. He 
got one request for more information, 
but nothing approaching a bid 

If you ask why at City Hall, they'll 
tell you: “The rivermen are all afraid 
of Zubik.”” Try that on a riverman and 
he'll say: ““What are the courts for? If 
the city has a case, it ought to be abk 
to get an eviction order and have him 
held in contempt if he violates it. Be 
sides, there’s nobody in the valley bet- 
ter equipped to move that stuff than 
Zubik himself.” 
¢ Court Moves—Actually, the city has 


had, an ejectment order for almost a 
vear. After five months of sitting pat, 


Zubik contested it. As yet, ther 


re’s no 

decision, six months late 
Meanwhile, Zubik’s armada stays 
where it is, leering comfortably at bet- 
ter than $100-million worth of pretty 
swish real estate—four of whose seven 


buildings have been opened since the 
city canceled Zubik’s lease in January, 
1956. That was the move that opened 
the whole struggle 

When will it close? Maybe four 
vears from now, or even more if it fol- 
lows the most tortuous legal path that 
it could. 

Even if the Allegheny Countv Com- 
mon Pleas court rules against Zubik in 
the action he brought last April—and 
even if Zubik failed to appeal any such 
turndown—the court could only order 
the sheriff to move him—which it did 
last December—and that, of course, the 
sheriff simply hasn’t been able to do 
e Not Easily Budged—<After all, mov- 
ing Zubik’s armada is a good deal more 
complicated than evicting a_ family 
from an ipartment Almost anvone can 
tote furniture out into the street, but 
only a well-equipped towboat operator 
could move Zubik 

“The sheriff's proposal had no provi- 
sion for indemnifying yourself against 
what might happen to your own prop- 
erty or Zubik’s if something went 
wrong,” says one operator 

“Nonsense,”” says City Hall. “A bid- 
der can protect himself against any- 
thing he dreams might happen, and put 
the cost of insurance into his bid.” 

“Nuts,” ‘Some 
things you can’t get insured against. 
Those attornevs never heard of what 
I’m thinking about.” 

“What's in it other than trouble?” 
one fleet operator asks. “Suppose you 
had one of Charley’s hulks moved out 
to the middle of the river and it sank. 


replies a riverman 


What would become of your business 
while you were trying to clean up that 
mess? Anyway, you probably wouldn't 
have the kind of equipment you'd 
need t lo it 
e Advertising in Vain—‘‘Wanted to 
Hire,’ 1 th ertisement inserted 
by Allegheny County Sheriff William 
H. Davis last spring, “‘a towboat or 
tugboat and crew capable of towing a 
tring of barg nd sundry small craft 

1 distan f about | uiles. Prob- 
able time needed—two davs 

That t g ft barges and sundry 
small craft wv th ity ntory, 
includes ‘oe Doat h LIS¢ b it ind 
derrick t vhos Tl \ thiness 1s 
unkn » Zubik, 7 +0)-odd 
barg¢ s float ng or sunk 

Even if everything went right,” says 
one riverman yu couldn’t make a 
dime on the job. It’s all risk and no 
profit an elieve me, it’s City Hall’s 
problem, not min END 
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Color-coated steel panels to use as you wish...from 


L STEEL 


NAT] 


Use them in roofing, as did Architect Fritz 
Woehle, on Pilgrim Congregational Church 
in Birmingham, Alabama. Or use them as a 
wall, canopy, fence, facade or interior 
treatment—on shops, homes, markets, 
Offices, cottages or garages. Use them how- 
ever and wherever you wish, these color- 
coated architectural steel panels from the 
Stran-Steel division of National Steel 


And however you use them, you're sure 
to like the way these economical panels 
stand up to weather, wind and wear. Only 
in steel do you get such strength at such 


savings. And only in Stran-Steel panels do 
you get the extra protection of thr 
on vinyl based color coats. . 
tight-clinging primer coat. . 
corrosion-fighting zinc coat 
on top of heavy-duty steel. 


*e baked- 
. on top ofa 
. on top ofa 
. and all 


hoice of nine colors, from subtle 
rkling 
Match 
nix them however you wish. Color 
lasts. Panels blend beautifully 
, stone, wood and glass to allow 


and blue basics to 
and _ yellow 


accents 


1 architectural treatments. They're 


a full yard wide and as long as you like 


Color-coated steel panels are another 
National Steel first. These colorful panels 
are available now, at low cost, through 
your Stran-Steel dealer. For his address, 
write direct to Stran-Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 29, Michigan. 


This STEELMARK of the American 
steel industry tells you a product is 
steel-made, steel-modern and steel- 
strong. Look for it when you buy. 


Steel 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. Major divisions: Great Lakes Steel Corporation » Weirton Steel Company 


\ SATION Midwest Steel Corporation » Stran-Steel Corporation e Enamelstrip Corporation » The Hanna Furnace Corporation e« National Steel Products Company 


ATIONAL 




































Phosphates 
beef ’em up 











These beefs are headin’ for the last roundup in tiptop shape. 
They'll pull down premium prices largely because they’ve been 
fed minerals supplied by Victor Stock Food phosphates. 


As all good ranchers know, cattle grow bigger, fatten faster, 
have better bone structure when they get the correct daily 
ration of essential minerals, calcium, and phosphorus. Since 
natural feed in many areas lacks proper mineralization, feeds 
must be fortified. For this, stockmen use Victor calcium phos- 
phates or sodium phosphates. 


Maybe it’s time you took stock of some of your problems... 
turned ’em over to our technical servicemen. The range of ways 
they can help with Victor chemicals is as big as all outdoors. 
No wonder so many experts say, ““/t pays to see Victor.” 

[ * 




















TRIPOLY 


perks up 
Pluto 





Kids say...and do...the 
darnedest things. Like park- 
ing toy pets in the family 
wash. And though Mom may 
have other problems on her 
mind, she knows that this 
menagerie will come out clean 
—thanks largely to Victor 
polyphosphates. 


Pn" 4r= 


For, as so many soapers know, 
Victor sodium polyphosphates 
(both tetra and tripoly) com- 
bine their synergistic action 
with soaps and detergents to 
assure greater cleansing ac- 
tion,even in the hardest water, 
prevents iron stains, too! 


Our technical people would 
like to show you how prob- 
lems have a way of going 
““down the drain’’ quickly 
when Victor chemicals get 
into the act. For the fastest 
way to find out why more 
than 40 industries say, “Jt 
pays to see Victor,’ use the 
coupon on the back page. 








bkormates 
add to the fun 


It’s great to forget your worries and woes in 
the wonderful world of woods and water. Per- 
sonal comfort, of course, adds to the pleasure. 
It’s here that Victor formates and oxalates 
help make a worthwhile contribution. 


For instance, Victor aluminum formate solu- 
tion is widely used in water-repellent formula- 
tions that will “rain-proof” outdoor wearing 


apparel. And when it comes to leather goods, 
all top-grade tanners know the value of Victor 
chemicals. For chrome tanning solutions, so- 
dium formate speeds tanning time, gives 
leather greater smoothness and fullness. And 
for leather stuffing compounds, many tanners 
specify Victor’s oxalic acid. 
Next time you need a helping hand with one 
of your chemical problems, call in a Victor 
technical service consultant for confidential 
assistance. He’ll show you that the woods are 
- ways. our chemicals can help. To find 
ay It pays to see Victor,” fill in the 
Daniel back page. 
— Se 
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VICTOR 


Dependoble Nome 10 


emicils 


fer 62 Yeors 


Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Division of Stauffer Chemical Company 


Box 572, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Please send samples of the following Vix 


Our company is in the 
Please send your latest Victafile 


We wish to have a discussion with a Vict 


him call for an appointment. 
Name 
Company 
Address 


City 
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‘DON'T YOU JUST LOVE THE WAY SOFT 
ORINKS IN CANS TASTE, BILLY ?”" BECAUSE THEY GET COLD SO FAST" 





2% 


MOTHER LIKES THEM BECAUSE THEYRE 
O EASY TO CARRY AND STORE” 





hi etn —- |, “ieee 
"BILLY, DID YOU KNOW THAT TIN CANS "BILLY! | WAS: SAVING 
ARE ALMOST ALL STEEL?” THAT CAN FOR MYSELF!" 


Steel 


for Strength +o 
+ ea et BETHLEHEM STEEL 
Versatility 
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Sex and Sonics Help Fight Pests 


Exterminators are using a 
wide range of gadgets and 
techniques to cope with wily 
bugs, birds, and rats. 

A few weeks ago, rats in a Cleveland 


service station got an earful of noise, 
then went scampering through win- 


dows, doors, and any other exit that 
was handy. What thev heard was a 
high-frequency whine too shrill for 


human and other animal ears, but at a 
level that threw the rats into a dither. 
Dynamic Sound, Inc., the company 
whose machine raises the clamor, feels 
its unit is just the thing for rat-in- 
fested industrial plants, warchouses, 
and the like. 

This new device for shooing rats is 
only one in a rather lavish procession 
of gadgets that have either hit the ex 
terminating market or are being de- 
signed for it (cartoons). There’s a_rea- 
son for the variety. In his battle with 
bugs, birds, rodents, and other pests that 
invade factories and homes, todav’s 
exterminator is sometimes battled to a 
draw by his lowly, vet wily, prey. “It’s 
fantastic,” savs one Midwestern exter 
minator. “Only a few vears ago, we 
had chlordane insecticide that killed 
almost all insects on contact. Now, 
many insects are virtually immune, and 
the newer chemicals have just never 
been able to do the same job.” ‘To top 
this off, some “‘bait-shy” rats are turn- 
ing their noses up at poisons that nave 
worked for years. 

* Heavy Spenders—All this has created 
a thriving market for fresh ideas on 
vermin control. Each vear, extermina- 
tors spend over $400-million on new 
chemicals and equipment, while in 
dustry groups, governmental agencics, 
and universities fork out millions more 
on new research for better, faster ex 
terminating techniques. The 
ment, which has over 24-billion bushels 


govern 
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of surplus grain stockpiled, has an enor- 
stake in this. In stored grains 
nsects account for $200- 
million worth of damage a year, while 
contribute another $50-million 


mous 
ilone, Ove! 
rodents 
worth 
¢ Insect “Resistance’—The real prob- 


lem for exterminators, however, is not 
crop insects but the thousands of 
“domestic” pests that bore under, 
slither through, or roost atop almost 
every structure in the country. Many 


of these domestic pests have developed 
so-called insecticide “‘resistance.”” Cock- 
roaches, flies, and a slew of other bugs 
ichieved varving degrees of 
immunity to chlordane—a chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticide that extermina- 


S ynehow 


tors used successfullv for years. Not too 
long ago, a squirt of chlordane in 
strategic areas of the factorv or home 


issured months of bug protection. Now, 


many bugs just splash through the 
chemical and go their way. 
What causes this resistance is anv- 


body's guess. Some experts say insects 
developed a biological mechanism able 
to break stomach poisons down into 


harmless chemicals. Others belonging 


to the — survival-of-the-fittest school, 
claim the weaker bugs were killed off, 


and today’s insects are a more durable 
generation of die-hards. ‘These are only 
a few of the theories. 

What all this means is that the 
exterminator must work a little harder, 
spra\ little more often, and content 
himself and his customers with a little 
1 than he achieved with the 
me-shot insecticides. If he 
can find a new gadget or chemical that 
better-than-averag¢ then 
he may get a jump on his competitor. 
So he keeps his ears and eyes open to 


less contr 
miracle 


job, 


does a 


find any new method that might work 
effectively 

¢ Bugs—Besides the standard sprays 
that most exterminators use, other 


either in design or use in- 
nets that 


techniques 


clude traps or electrocute 





outdoor insects, special lights that re 
pel them, fumigants, chemical repel 
lents, insect-repelling paints and vai 
nishes, desiccant dusts that dry out or 
dehydrate insects, and machines, simi 
lar to the Dynamic Sound device, that 
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The ABC’s of paHet handling 
digested into a new and useful 


“how to” handbook. Contains 
practical information: how to 
select, load and handle pallets; 
how to estimate pallet require- 
ments; step-by-step load pat- 
tern diagrams; how to increase 
warehouse capacity up to 50%; 
facts about the RAYMOND 
trucks that made narrow aisles 
possible. Send for your per- 
sonal copy plus extras for your 
organization, clip coupon to 
letterhead and mail today. 


The RAYMOND CORPORATION 
5214 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


Send copies “ABC’s of 
Pallet Handling.” 
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emit high frequency noises that scare 
off bugs. 

For control of fleas and other para- 
sites, the government is brewing up 
an anti-flea dog food that is supposed 
to kill fleas as soon as they bite into the 
dog’s hide. The food contains an in- 
gredient that slips into the canine’s 
bloodstream, then the flea gets a strong 
dose when it starts feeding 

In another laboratory experiment, 
the government has scored a triumph of 
sorts by sterilizing a number of male 
mosquitos, then releasing them so they 
would breed with the normal females, 
in competition with the normal males 
This quickly cut offspring, and insect 
numbers dwindled. In the same wai 
the government now is talking about re- 
leasing laboratory-bred insects that ei 
ther will pass fatal diseases on to fellow 
insects, or inferior genetic traits that 
eventually will destroy the species. 
Such an approach, however, would be 
limited to area-wide infestations outside 
factories or homes. 
¢ Rodents—Many of the same, general 
methods used in bug fumi 
gants, repellents, and so on—are also 
used with rodents. 

The problem with rodents isn’t “re 
sistance,” but—among rats and mice, at 
least—bait shyness. Once one rat sees 
another keel over from poison, it learns 
to avoid certain poison baits 
around this, chemical manufacturers 
whipped up special poisons that don’t 
kill the rodent for two or three davs 
This usually overcomes bait shyness, 
but two other problems bob up in its 
place: ‘The customer doesn’t get the im- 
mediate relief he wants, and the rats 
may die in inaccessible areas. 

I'he Dynamic Sound device that shat- 
ters the nerves of rats works on the 
same principle as a repellent, and has 
the same disadvantages. Used alone, 
the device merely chases rats or rodents 
from one nesting site to a neighboring 
one. 

Other techniques include the use of 
sticky glueboards that work like fly- 
paper—they stop the rat in his tracks 
Some exterminators have even reverted 
to rifles for shooting rats, when the in 
vasion is small-scale and limited to an 


control 


lo get 








outdoor rubbish pile, 


lar. 


e Birds—Rifles are also used to cor 
birds, or at least frighten them awa‘ 

Birds are particularly a problem 
large factories with high ceilings 


on older, Gothic-type buildings, such 
as banks. In bird elimination, “resist 
ince” is a major problem—the publ 
resistance to bird killing. Dead bird 
in the street bring a ymorous publi 
reaction that can be worse than th 
bird nuisance 
Where exterminators can get around 
the public, th use poisons. Wher 
there’s too much objection, the bird 
man may have to scramble up on led 
where the birds normalh ost, and 
squeeze out a ribbon of gooey repellen 
When birds settle in it, thev get a hot 
foot, ind take ft 
Besides these repellents and poisons, 

other devices in use or tested include 

e Recorded distress cries of birds 
that are supposed to throw a scare int 
the birds and itt them 

e Traps t ipt h ird 
so they can be destroved secretly 

e Loud, flashing fireworks, acet 


lene exploder shotguns to scare th 
birds off 
¢ Simple roost destruction to en 
courage the birds to find a new haunt 
e Sling-shots for picking off som« 
birds to scare others away or for shoot- 
ing firecrackers into high-up roosts 


e Machines to generate sound fre 


quencies inaudible to man but irritat- 
ing to birds 

e Screen netting to wall 
fF fron ) bl ost a 

e A blast of cold water during th 
winte hock tl ensit tem 
yf birds and kill them 

e Winter th control vh 
the nest l, that in 
birds at ut . th ( 

e |] ( ht ) l ng 
large, prefab \ 
erected d f [ 
floodligh \ o] t 
Swit h 
he b 1 
towar ] } 

\]] h } 

if vou d 
world will b ) 
But it t ich I 
' bat 8 mes 1t. END 
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*T don’t know who you are. 
I don’t know your company. 


I don’t know your company’s product. 





I don’t know what your company stands for. 
I don’t know your company’s customers. 
I don’t know your company’s record. 

I don’t know your company’s reputation. 


Now—what was it you wanted to sell me?” 


MORAL: Sales start before your salesman calls — with business publication advertising. 





«=. McGraw-Hill 


“—=" PUBLICATION 8S WJ 








McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Mobile Refining for Topping Operation 
To Start Work in Tierra del Fuego 


A portable “refinery” for processing crude oil right 
at the well will go into operation soon at Tierra del 
Fuego, southernmost region of Argentina. Designed 
for Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., the $70,000 mobile 
refinery will process about 200 bbl. of crude a day at an 
estimated cost of $2 per bbl. 

The unit isn’t a full-fledged refinery in the strict sense. 
In an actual refinery, many products other than gasoline 
and oil are produced. ‘Tennessee’s unit will only “top” 
the crude oil and produce a fairly low-grade, low-octane 
gasoline and diesel oil to run automotive equipment and 
power machinery for drilling operations in the ‘Tierra del 
luego oil field. The unit also has a manifold for blend- 
ing in tetraethyl lead—an anti-knock additive—to upgrade 
the low-octane fuel it makes. 

The unit is mounted on skids and is transported on a 
large flatbed truck. It’s gas-fired, air-cooled, and com- 
pletely self-sufficient, carrying its own generators to 
power its electrically driven pumps. ‘The prime con- 
tractor on its construction was Williams Bros. Co. of 
Tulsa, Okla. 

The idea of a mobile “topping” unit isn’t entirely 
new. Some years ago, a 1,000-bbl. “refinery” was built 
for some Navy experiments, and another portable system 
was put to work in Alberta, producing oil from tar sands. 
A Tennessee Gas spokesman says, however, that interest 
in mobile units has been picking up—particularly among 
producers drilling in isolated areas. 


Convair Introduces Way to Make 
Tungsten Stronger, More Workable 


To make tungsten and other refractory metals easier 
to fabricate, Stauffer-Temescal Co. recently unveiled 
a furnace that shrinks crystal structure and supposedly 
makes the forging billet less brittle (BW —Aug.20'60, 
p53). Now Convair Div. of General Dynamics Corp. 
claims to have a process that does the same thing 
with tungsten—but does it during the extrusion and 
forging. 

The system, called the Dynapak, relies on high-velocity, 
high-pressure action. If the metal is formed fast enough, 
says Convair, the large crystal structure breaks up, giving 
the metal more durability and a greater reduction ratio 
during extrusion. 

During one test by the National Aeronautics & Space 
Administration where a standard extrusion press was 
used, Convair claims that the highest reduction ratio 
reached—that is, the ratio of the size of the original billet 
to the extruded metal—was 8:1. And this was achieved 
only by using a lubricant and a columbium jacket or 
temperature insulator. With Dynapak forming, Con 
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vair says, the reduction ratio was as high as 45:1, and no 
insulation or lubricant was needed. 

Convair claims that normal, low-velocitv extrusion 
merely flattens out the large crystals without reducing 
them. That way—owing to the large, common planes 
of the crystals—the metal is less resistant to shock or 
load. Why tungsten behaves like a liquid or plastic 
when subjected to high pressures is a question Convair 
metallurgists haven’t vet answered 

Although the bulk of Convair’s Dynapak research 
has been with tungsten, the same grain “shrinkage” 
has been induced with the system in molybdenum, ti- 
tanium, and other refractory metals+though in varying 
degrees. : 


Polaroid Puts Out New Film 
That Develops in 10 Seconds 


Polaroid Corp. of Cambridge, Mass., has a new film 
for the Land picture-in-a-minute camera that slices de- 
veloping time from 60 to a mere 10 seconds. In addi 
tion, the film vields even better definition of detail. 

The 10-second film is completely different from the 
older type; the whole chemical process was changed, 
including the plastic coating 

\t present, only one version of the new film is on the 
market, sold at the same price as the film it replaces— 
Polaroid Type 47. But the company expects to intro- 
duce other films in the next few months. 


New Technical Encyclopedia Offers 


Full Coverage of Science, Engineering 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. next week will bring out a 
15-volume “Encyclopedia of Science and Technology’— 
the first multi-volume, technical reference work of its 
kind to hit the market. 

The set is cross-referenced and contains 6-million 
words, plus almost 10,000 illustrations. Written for the 
intelligent layman and the specialist who wants informa- 
t:on outside his primary field, the 7,200 articles in the 
encyclopedia represent the first really comprehensive 
attempt at keeping pace with the expanding and rapidly 
changing areas of science and engineering 

‘he 15 volumes will sell for $159 until Nov. 15, then 
go up to $175. A yearbook—to be published each spring 
as an update—will sell for about $8 to set-owners, $12 
to others. 


Brewery Gets Giant Fermenters 


Twenty-two fermentation tanks with 1,500-bbl. capac- 
ity each—the largest lined, single-unit fermenters in the 
country—have been installed at Minneapolis Brewing 
Co.'s Minneapolis plant. The 25-ton tanks are 13 ft. 
high 50 ft. long, and ferment enough beer to fill more 
than 12-million bottles. Thev were built and designed 
by Bishopric Products Co. of Cincinnati, which supplies 
tanks and vessels to the brewing and food industries. 
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LE 3481 acres of 


Northern Caligornia is growing fast...very fast... but Western 
Pacific still ha§ a number of choice industrial sites for sale right 
in the San Fragfcisco Bay Area and in other strategic locations on 
its lines in Nerthern and Central California. Further East, 
Western Pacith is offering industrial property in Reno (in the 
free port Stat@ of Nevada) and Salt Lake City. 

For completg, confidential information (transportation, labor, 
power, housing, taxes, commercial services and other pertinent 
facts) get in fouch with F. B. Stratton, Director, Industrial 
Development and Real Estate Department, Western Pacific 
Railroad, 526 Hlission Street, San Francisco. 
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industrial property 


within 93 miles of the Golden Gate! 
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Route of Fast Freights and the 
Vista-Dome California Zephyr 











HOME SEEKERS at Atlanta’s Meadows development don’t worry over financing except 
for “How much down?” but many must sell present house first, want some special feature. 


Choosy Buyers Worr 


Homebuilders have had a disappoint- 
ing year—and the market isn’t perking 
up very much now. Fall hasn’t brought 
a surge of buyers, even though mortgage 
money has been getting easier to find 
and discounts on mortgages have been 
dropping, for about six months. 

Both builders of new houses and 
sellers of existing homes are still hav- 
ing troubles finding buyers. Their pros- 
pects, like the Atlantans in the pic 
tures, are very choosy, and many of 
them are upgrading—thev have already 
owned more houses, and are 
looking for something better, which 
means that they insist of quality and 
want a house that meets their special 
needs 

The performance of the housing in 
dustry this 


one o;r 


vear worries the nation’s 
economists and business analysts. None 
of them is sure whether the U.S. econ- 


recession or whether it’s 
going into one, but they all agree that 
what happens to housing this fall and 
next spring could make a considerable 
difference 
¢ Housing’s Role—One of the major 
reasons earlier postwar recessions have 
been mild and short-lived has been the 
contracyclical performance of housing. 
In 1950, 1954, and 1958, when general 
business was down, housing starts moved 
the other way, thereby operating as an 
effective counter to the downward spiral 
The big, underlying reasons for this 
were: 
¢ New housing construction proved 
to be extremely responsive to changes 
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in interest rates and an increase in the 
availability of mortgage funds. 

¢ There was a persistent backlog of 
demand for housing—when the money 
was available at acceptable interest rates 
—because of the rapid rise in the rate 
of household formation, the booming 
birth rate, and the backlog of demand 
resulting from the long years of war and 
depression when little new housing was 
built. 
¢ Reason for Worry—One of the chief 
worries this that the housing 
market ma\ undergone a serious 
change—and that this time easier mone\ 
will not bring a ready response in hous- 
ing starts. The fear is that the supply 
of new houses may have caught up with 
the big backlog of housing demand 
Further, the rate of household forma- 
tion has tapered off as the smaller baby 
crops of the depression vears reach mari- 
tal age. 

Privately owned housing starts in 
August, seasonally adjusted, rose to an 
annual rate of 1,275,000 from 1,184,000 
in Julv—an 8% gain. But that is still 
about 12% below August of last vear 
The National Assn. of Home Builders 
looks for a slight rise in housing for 
the rest of the year, but expects 1960 
totals to run about 10° 1959’s 
1,553,500 new housing starts 
¢ New and Old—Th« 
mists have been busily shopping around 
for an explanation for the present state 
of housing. They have come up with 
one startling fact: Much of the demand 
for new housing comes from peopl 


time 1S 
have 


below 


nation’s econo- 


TWO-CAR carport will be $500 more, says 


Scott Hudgens’ George Abercrombie. 








Builders 


who are buving a house for the second 
or third time—it’s upgrade buying. 


Thus, most prospective buyers first 
have to sell their old house before 
going onto the market for a new one 
[his means, sav economists, “that the 
demand for new housing has recently 
become, to a very great extent, a func- 
tion of the market for old houses.”’ 

One leading economist explains “a 
the market for old houses is soft—that 
ic, if peopl Vt get rid of their old 
houses at th prices they want to ac- 
cept—then this will choke off demand 
for new hou If prices for old houses 


begin to fall, but if building costs for 


new hou tay wher 1eV are oF Tis¢ 
slightly, people may not want to sell 
their old houses because thev may not 
be able to afford a new house—or at an\ 
rate, the disparity between the market 
valu f their old house and the cost 
of the n house mav deter them from 
switching 

Some are worried that the market for 
old or sting housing mayv, in fact, be 
softer than it has yet been in the post- 
war period This, in turn, leads to 
fears that easier money may not pro- 
duce a surge of new home construction 


to help offset a recession 

e The Market—susiness WEEK checked 
with the builders and housing 
Here’s what they re- 
ported on the state of the current mart- 


ket 


uation s 


experts last week 


¢ Demand for all kinds of housing 
has slacked off considerably 
e Th resale 


housing market is 
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$13,500 HOUSE-—lowest in the Meadows’ 
price range—is what this couple is after. tells him, ‘ 
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et is COLOR possibilities and changes in wallpaper in some rooms concern this wife; Abercrombie says even appliances offer four-color choice. 
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bearish All cities checked 
Phoenix and Denver—both of which 
have recently had a big influx of in- 
dustry and population—report that used 
houses are moving verv slowly, that in 
many Cases prices are starting to soften 
¢ Todav’s housing market is a 
buver’s market. Shoppers for homes 
ire looking around more, know exactly 
what they want—and at what pric 


except 


e The easing of credit this vear 
has brought little reaction 

¢ Builders seldom build on specu 
lation now. Usually. thev first make 
the sale from a model home thev have 


set up, then start construction 

¢ Sliding Figures—Builders and lenders 
alike are feeling the lag in demand for 
new houses. The First Federal Savings 
& Loan Assn. of Wisconsin, for ex- 
imple, reports requests for home loans 
ire off about one-third from last vear. 
A Boston savings bank savs its volume 
of mortgage business has fallen about 
30%. The same is true for other lenders 
“And if thev don’t 
savs one Baltimore 


around the countr 
ask for financing,” 


builder, “that means thev don’t want 
to buy If th don’t buv. we don’t 
build.” 

Though Dept. of Commerce figures 


show the nation’s housing industrv, 


over-all, is off 12 from last vear, some 
ireas are hurting more than this. In 
Dallas and in Knoxville, Tenn., hous- 
ing starts are off about 15° Balti- 


more is off 30 Milwaukee 26%, Los 
Angeles is down 17%, Chicago 14%. 


|. Selling the Old Ones 


What worries the industry more than 
this year’s sales is the outlook for next 
vear—and this, builders realize, depends 
in large part on used 
market shapes up 

For this reason builders are 
setting up trade-in programs—they will 
take your old house off vour hands and 
give you a discount off the price of the 
new one. But thev're reluctant to do 
it on a large scak 
chandising technique explains one 
Akron builder, “but then we're 
with the dog on our hands.” 
e Price Factor—Prices are 
too—and the price factor is an important 
element in Atlanta, for ex 
ample, prices have dropped about 5% 
and resales are off 10%: in Milwaukee, 
prices are also down 5%, and sales are 
off 8%; in Akron, prices are 
ind sales are off about 8 

In Chicago and Houston, where 
have shown a bigger drop of 
10%. sales are holding steadv. At the 
other end of the scale, in Dallas and 
Pittsburgh, prices have held stead 
but sales have fallen off 20% in Dallas 
and 30% in Pittsburgh 

In other words. in areas where prices 
ictual 1 


how the house 


THAN 


his is a good mer 
stuck 
softening, 


sak Ss In 


softening, 


prices 


have gone down resale transac 
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tions have either held steadv or have 
fallen less than the general housing 
market. 


e Squeeze—At the same time that prices 
on used houses are softening, 
houses are becoming more expensive 


new 


Nationally, most new houses will cost 
invwhere from to 8% more this 
vear. In and around York City, 


New 
, \tlanta prices 
8%, Knoxville prices 


prices are up about 3‘ 
are up by 5% to 


about 


ll. What Holds It Up 


This adds up to one thing: The lack 
of demand for used houses is the crux 
of housing’s problem. If this demand 
should pick up, prices would stiffen, 
and an upgrading buver of a new home 
would not take such a financial beat 
ing. What’s holding up the demand 
for used houses? 

The housing industry agrees that 
several external factors influence pros- 
pective buvers. To begin with, they 


note that this is an election year and 
according to a Milwaukee _ lender, 
“everv election vear sales are off.” 

The international situation hurts, 


insist. People 


too. thev 
things quict down slightly before buv- 
ing. “Every time 
someone is taking a swipe at the Presi- 
dent,” an Atlanta broker 
“and this has an unsettling effect on 
the market.” 


¢ Gripes—Others carp 


want to sec 
vou 


read a_ paper 


comments, 


ibout lending 


policies of the financial institutions 
Thev claim that Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration officials and others are too 
stringent in mortgage loan require- 
ments. One Philadelphia broker re 
ports: “I sell the same house five or 
six times in the hope that one of the 


customers will qualify for a loan.” An 
Albany dealer complains: “At one time 


ill vou needed were a few crusts of 
bread and thev’d give vou a loan, but 
now vou have to have a good financial 


pedigree 

Lenders insist this isn’t so. ““We’re 
the same as we've always been,” insists 
one FHA man from St. Louis, “but 
the builders and brokers are really scrap 
ing the bottom of the barrel. We 
haven’t tightened requirements. Thev rc 
coming up with lousier applications.” 
¢ Not Just a Roof—Both builders and 
lenders agree wholeheartedly—it is a 
buver’s market. With the larg« 
ment of houses on the ind the 
relatively small number of buvers, peo 
ple can afford to take their time to 
choose. “These people don’t want a 
roof any more,” savs an Akron builder, 
“thev want a better house than the onc 
they're living in.” Another savs: ‘““The 
days of throwing up a shack with the 


issort 


market 


certainty. vou have a buver are over.’ 
\ Houston broker sums it up: “There 
ire customers around, and if vou giv 


men ju t it a re mabd price Tl 

ll all you want 

BUSINESS WEEK 1 renc ir 
these men out. The extra touches in 
new hous ppear to account for th 
suc S f th me two yntractors in 
e\ itv who are booming even though 
the idustt is in a slump and most 
builders are suffering 

In Atlanta, Northcutt Builders will 
sell about 250 homes this \ r in th 
$15,000 pri range while most ther 
builders in that area are off about 25‘ 
from last veat Fox & Jacobs, Dallas 
builders, are putting up 900 new hom 
this vear, against 550 in 1959 In 
St. Louis, builders with good design 
and riety ire well ahead of last 
vear. About 10 builders are making 
out well in Philadelphia, and even in 


hard-hit Pittsburgh at least one build 
is having a record veat 
new homes 


] ’ 


have been pri iround $15,000 t 
$18,000; and all these builders report 
that thev hav t up big advertising 
ind ] impaigns. Most of thes 
hous v custom-built nd mam 
item such as automat dishwasher 
ind electri vens, were thrown in 
extra 
¢ Low Point—Most experts agree that 
the market is about as low as it will g 
Government officials and economist 
for trad issociations—homebuilder 
real estate agents, and mortgage ban] 
think the 1959-60 housing recession 
has bottomed out and started a gradual 
recovery that will sh si strongl 
next vear. Here’s what thev say 
e Norman Mason idministrator 
for the Home & Housing Finance Ad 
ministration, this week told Connecti 
cut realtors Chere’s a continued in- 
crease in the availabilitv of funds seek 
ing investment in mortgages: increases 
in FHA and VA activity should con- 
tinuc ind conventionally financed 
housing should also be stimulated bi 
accelerated easing in the mortgage mat 
ket.” 
¢ Chairman Saulnier of the Coun 
cil of Econom Advisers thinks that 
the August rebound in housing marl 
the beginning of continued improve 
ment for this market 
e Miles Colean, economist for th 
mortgage bankers 1 “There's n 
question that we have turned the bot 
tom in the 1959-60 recession. Next 
vear there will be more house building.” 
¢ National Assn. of Real Istate 
Board 1 pe rts improvement in th l 
ket f xisting hom id f ts 
even tt iditions this fall 
On it f the re sion, th n 
dustrv for 10 more than an unspe¢ 
tacular but steady rise in starts unt 
1965. when the babv-boom will ne 
of ag When that happens SaVSs 
1 New York builder, “hold onto vou 
hat END 
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from Antifoams to Zeolites. 


The A to Z range of Nalco’s specialized industrial chemi- 
cals includes useful products for nearly every kind of in- 
dustry. Some of them improve products, some protect 
equipment. Others reduce waste or catalyze a process 

. and still others are chemical raw materials. If the list 
at the right hints at help for you, please take the hint 
.. . and write for more details. 


Detailed data on any Nalco Product 


are yours, promptly, upon request. 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6208 West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 
Domestic subsidiaries: Visco Products Comp ), Hous- 
ton, Texas; Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., Tyler, Texas 
Foreign subsidiaries: England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany 

In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ont 


An TIFOAM CHEMICALS _, , for manufactur- 
ers of paints, and paper . . . for processors of sugar 
beets, and rubber . .. for control of foam in any 
liquid processing. 

ASPHALT ADDITIVES |. for better bonding of 
asphalt to aggregate . . . easier road repairs .. . 
longer lasting asphalt roads. 

CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATES ... cyclic tertiary 
amines, quaternary ammonium chlorides, oxyalky- 
lated products . . . wherever surface-active agents 
are needed in chemical processing. 
COAGULANTS . inorganics, organic polyelec- 
trolytes . . . for clarification of water and process 
liquids . . . for processing mineral ores. 
COLLOIDAL SILICA .. . for non-skid character- 
istics in paper, paperboard and wax... for snag 
resistant, soil resistant cloth .. . for stronger bond- 
ing qualities in cements and mortars. 
COMBUSTION CHEMICALS ... . for improved 
combustion, control of soot and slag in coal and oil 
fired boilers. 

CONSULTING SERVICES AND CONTRACT 
RESEARCH . on any problem of development, 
manufacture or application of chemicals related to 
Nalco products or the functions they perform. 
CORROSION INHIBITORS ., for cooling 
waters, boiler waters, municipal water systems. . . 
for oil field and refinery hydrocarbon systems. 
DIALYSIS MEMBRANES . . . for liquids process- 
ing, ion separation, 

ELECTRICAL PETROLEUM TREATING ; 
custom designed equipment for electrical desalt- 
ing, desulfurization of petroleum stocks. 
EMULSION BREAKERS .,. . for treating crude 


oils, for refinery desalting . . . for chemical process- 
ing. 
FUEL OIL STABILIZERS ... . for prevention of 


sludge, improved combustion in residual and dis- 
tillate fuels. 


ION EXCHANGE RESINS .. . anion and cation 
exchangers ... for water conditioning, liquids proc- 
essing. 


METALWORKING LUBRICANTS .... for difficult 
cutting, drawing and forming of metals. 

MICROBIOLOGICAL CONTROL CHEMICALS 
... for slime and algae control in industrial water 


systems ... for pulp and paper mill systems. 
PAPER PROCESS CHEMICALS .,.. for fibre re- 
tention, white water clarification . . . for control 
of foam . . . for microbiological control. 
PETROLEUM CATALYSTS for catalytic 
cracking ... for hydroforming . . . for desulfuriza- 
tion. 

REFRACTORY MATERIALS .. . for investment 
casting . . . for ceramic shell molding. 


ROLLING OILS . for steel rolling mills. 
SODIUM ALUMINATE . for water clarifica- 
tion... for paper processing . . . for alumina needed 
in chemical processing. 

WEED AND BRUSH CONTROL CHEMICALS 
. .. for non-selective control of vegetation for rail- 
roads and industry 

WATER CONDITIONING CHEMICALS .., . for 
control of corrosion, deposits and foaming in boiler 
feedwater, cooling water, and all types of process 
water systems. 


Leroi ITE . . . synthetic, inorganic gel type cation 
exchanger for softening hard water supplies. 


©... Serving Industry through Practical Applied Science 
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New Splashy Art Replaces McCall's... 


Rival Women's Magazines Near 


McCall's Arthur Langlie and 
Herbert Mayes (left) lead fight 
to wrest No. 1 position from 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


th 
was q 1iTTlI 
top 1 
womel 

In 
desk 
nouncement 
colle 
in 
gethernes ( 
¢ Reassurance—The | 
was agog with rumors. Fresh in memor 
was the slow and painful death of Col 
lier’s plus a string of other magazines, 
including McCall’s own Better Living 


Magazine and Woman’s Hom« m 
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The halter mit soars high in front to @ m 
dn back, no back—or net much! In con a 
with « detachable swim bra. By Jantzen, obout $17 
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Blues by the Beautiful Sea 


The knit look takes joyous shape=in wool or with the cling and the clasp of Lastex 


Choose one colored like the water, colored like the sky—and bask in your element! 
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xr Hair-Pulling 


d panion—once a competitor of McCall’s. 
Arthur B. Langlie (picture, left), 
t former GOP governor of Washington 
ind the unlikely choice of owner Nor- 
n ton Simon just a vear earlier to run 
McCall Corp., found it necessary to 
ssure everyone that the company had 
’ no intention of selling, merging, ot 
folding its top property. He announced 
- the selection of Herbert R. Maves (left) 
we as McCall’s new editor. Maves had 
. ost his job after vears as Good House- 
2 keeping editor in a fight with the man- 
a igement that took over William Ran- 
S dolph Hearst’s empire when he died. 
In a sort of musical chairs shuffle, 
4 Mayes in turn had been replaced by 
‘ Wade Nichols, Jr., who had quit as 
a editor of Redbook, McCall’s sister pub- 
z lication, a month or so earlier. 
i * Promises Made Good—Today, it is 
id clear that Gov. Langlie had been mak- 
7 ing no idle campaign promise when he 
‘ said McCall's was going to continuc 
in business. 
e Since 1958, McCall’s has: 
* Become the No. 1 magazine in 
10 BUSINESS WEEK e Oct. 1, 1960 


... Old, Conventional Layouts 


Stage 


its field in advertising revenu topping 
Ladies’ Home Journal during the first 


eight months of 1960 $18.2-million to 
$17.8-million—and registering a gain of 
over the 1959 period. Its 
revenue gains this vear are matched 
against losses for both the Journal and 
Good Housekeeping. 
¢ Moved up from 
position among all 


Over 50% 


fifth 
rev- 


12th to 
magazines in 
enuc 
e Virtually tied the Journal in 

circulation, at around 6.3-million; start- 
ing Januarv, both McCall’s and_ the 
Journal will guarantee advertisers a cir- 
culation of 6.5-million. 
e Fight for First Place—All this has 
stirred a big rival, Curtis Publishing Co. 
(the Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Holiday, American Home), to look to 
its long-held laurels as publisher of the 
nation’s favorite women’s magazine. 

The publishing industry has watched 
with fascination as the battle between 
McCall’s and Ladies’ Home Journal de- 
veloped. McCall’s doesn’t hide its hope 
of being in first place. For its part, the 


Journal says it intends to remain No. |. 

But to Herbert Mayes, the one man 
to whom credit most visibly goes for 
the remarkable rejuvenation of a second- 
best property, this is much more than 
just a battle between a couple of elderly 
ladies’ magazines (McCall’s is 83 years 
old, the Journal 76). 


|. Mayes’ Mission 


As Mayes sees it, the publishing in- 
dustry has been in the doldrums—edi- 
torially—for years. No great editors— 
ind it’s Mayes’ opinion that only a 
great editor can make a great magazine 

have been developed to match Georg« 
Horace Lorimer of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ray Long of Cosmopolitan, 
John Siddall of the American, Ellery 
Sedgwick of the Atlantic, Edward Bok 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“All we have left,” says Mayes, “are 
DeWitt Wallace of Reader's Digest 
and Harry Luce of Time-Life. And 
thev are getting old.” 
¢ New Era—Mayes takes his criticism 
of publishing a step further. “In too 
many cases,” he says, “the business 
departments have taken over. In all the 
great magazines of the past, you 
couldn’t remember today the name of 
a single business manager.” 

What he envisions is a new era for 
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ART DIRECTOR (above, right) selects one of several ducks roasted in McCall’s kitchen. 


Props are assembled (below), and photographer shoots first stage of layout. 











A. Edward Miller, McCall’s new pub- 
lisher, was picked from Time-Life’s 
stable. He says that there is only about 
a 20% overlap between his duties and 
Mayes’. 

Langlie says: “On editorial policy, I 
don’t question Mr. Mayes. If I did 
disagree with him, I wouldn’t have th 
courage to tell him so.” 


ll. What Mayes Hath Wrought 


Few people in the magazine business 
will accord Mayes his self-appointed role 
of St. George played against the twin 
dragons of television and uninspired 
magazine editing. But many will admit 
that in his short period as editor, Mc- 
Call’s has helped revitalize mass-cir- 
culation publishing and created an en- 
thusiasm that has, for too long, de- 
pended upon synthetic excitement con- 
cocted of gatefold covers, dry Martinis, 
and soggy research figures. 
¢ Glamor Fades—For years, the big 


f 


magaz were the idols 
munications world. Life magazin« 
picture covetTage 
industry on new pa 
the 1930s. A powerful assist 
from the men and events of the 
If fiction in magazines ebl 


pera took over, news 


time 


ed as 
filled 
the war came television and a 
world tired of fact more dramatic than 
fiction. Magazines today find them 
1 battle roval for both readers 
and advertising dollars. Life, for 
directh 
televisi 
that will 


selves In 
one, is 
battling for dollars shifted to 

ind for an editorial formula 

ymbat the quick, sometimes 
instantaneous news picture available 
through TV. The big mass circulation 
magazin Life, Look, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Reader’s Digest, not to men- 
tion the news and _ special 
magazin 
another 


1udience 


, find themselves using one or 
special tactic—cut-rate subscrip- 
tion prices, 


advertising discounts, me- 


FOOD EDITOR (above) studies transpar- 
encies before starting to write copy. Mean- 


chanical gimmicks, and hefty promo- 
tional budgets. 
¢ New Product—It’s in this competi 
tive race that McCall’s, from the staid 
women’s magazine field, has created 
such a stir with a startling new product 
Maves has made bold use of illustra 
tion, with almost every page bleeding 
color off its edge. The page size of the 
magazine allows big, eye-catching pic 
tures. Traditional ideas of what a 
azine should look like have been 
junked. One competitor describes M« 
Call’s as a “graphic arts tour de force 
Mayes simply says. “We have proved 
to art directors that you can be as good 
as you want to be and still be success 
ful.” 
e¢ Will It Last?—But doubts about the 
staying power of McCall’s go right along 
with admiration for its appearance. 
The major questions: 

e Can the excitement be sus 
tained? 

e Does editorial substance match 


nag 


while, art department (right) applies the 
display type for the final layout (below). 





WHERE CAN 
THESE 
ALDRICH 
PUMPS 
CUT YOUR 
COSTS? 


The Aldrich Horizontal Air-Driven Pump is 
never idle; there’s too much it can do. Never 
down; it’s built too well. Delivers pressures 
to 50,000 psi from 90 psi plant air. Use it to 
power your presses, or for all types of high- 
pressure testing in your plant or laboratory. 
Pump above tests castings and forgings for 
missile, nuclear and other industries on a 
production line basis. 


Need sustained, unvarying hydraulic pres- 
sures? Aldrich-Groff ‘“Powr-Savr” Pumps 
provide stepless, straight-line capacity control 
from zero to rated output, maintaining pres- 
sures automatically, accurately and indefi- 
nitely. RCA Record Division, Rockaway, 
N.J., says pumps above “do a wonderful 
job” controlling critical record-molding pres- 
sures 24 hours a day, 54% days a week! 


When the pressures are high, or the liquids 
tough to handle, an Aldrich is the pump. 25 
to 2500 hp; pressures to 50,000 psi. Write for 
complete data, or help on your specific 
pumping need. Aldrich Pump Company, 
10 Pine Street, Allentown, Penna. 


THE TOUGH PUMPING PROBLEMS GO TO 
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the magazine’s looks, or is McCall’s like 
a fashion model—beautiful but dumb? 

e¢ Will its TV-like editorial spec 
taculars so overpowe! the advertising 
content that the pavmaster of publish- 
ing, the advertiser, becomes disen 
chanted with its power to sell goods? 


Ill. The Package 


Maves is certain that, as long as edi 
tors refuse to be 
reason why each issue can’t be just as 
dramatic to the reader as the last one 
One of his major criticisms of maga 
zines generally is that every issue looks 
like everv other. With the free-wheel 
ing format that McCall’s now 
Maves thinks it is possible 
to attract attention. 
¢ Shadow or Substance—\Wohat infuri 
ates Maves is the charge that 
the dress there is little body 

“It’s just not true,” he says. “All 
vou have to do is measure the content.” 

He cites the features—Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and now Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, whom Maves enticed to write a 
column partly to offset the Democratic 
tinge that Mrs. Roosevelt’s widely read 
column suggested. Bevond that, Maves 
points to the stream of book condensa- 
tions—from Zsa Zsa Gabor’s biography 
(which straight-laced Langlie had to 
justify to himself as proper fare for 
McCall’s readers) to the Memoirs of 
Anthony Eden. 

Going through the October issue, you 
find a long thoughtful piece on the 
election by Mrs. Luce (she doesn’t say 
whom she is for, but there is a hint it 
might be Sen. John Kennedy); another 
by Richard Rovere, perhaps not up to 
his best Washington reporting, on the 
same subject; a column by Clifton 
Fadiman; several undistinguished _ fic- 
tion pieces; Kate Smith’s autobiography 

plus the usual features on medical 
news, fashion (a stunning layout on 
shoes), and heavily illustrated food, and 
home furnishings and appliances. 
¢ Unlimited Budget—To put together 
this package, Mayes has an almost un- 
limited editorial budget. He paid $150,- 
000 for the rights to publish Herman 
Wouk’s new book next vear. “My 
enthusiasm,” he savs, “stems from the 
fact I never doubt the promise of Mr. 
Simon and Gov. Langlie that I could 
do what I wanted, spend what | 
wanted.” 
¢ Skeptics—Still, there are doubters and 
the gentle, genial Charles and Beatrice 
Gould, who run the Ladies’ Home Jour 
nal, refuse to admit that McCall’s is 
anything but an illustrators showpiece. 

“What McCall’s apparently discov 
ered,” say the Goulds, “is not that 
Madison Avenue can’t read; just that 
it won't.” 

They go on to relate how they con- 
tracted to run a regular column on child 
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e Cutrate Ads—Th 
McCall’s of cutting advertis 


COpy 
ghts of 


iccuse 

I rates by 
is Offering bleed pages at 

no extra co Maves insists he wanted 
bleeds simply for appeara sake, to 
make full use of the big page, and that 
1 mechani change in tl 


1e Company's 
top-rate Dayton printing plant enabled 
McCall’s to do so without prohibitive 
extra co Wi much splash 
in the advertising as in the editorial,” 


he 


want 


SaVS 
As for lvertising discounts, Me- 
Call’s raised its rates 11 tober, still 
had a record issue, and will raise them 
again in January, increasing the actual 
cost-pe! 
prime ngurt 


thousand-readers that is the 


idvertisers examine 


IV. The Promoters 
The Ge 


iccomplished two things 


gree that Mayes has 

One 1s to out- 
promote Ladies’ Home Journal and the 
other is to show the advertising world 
that women’s the single 
audience of publishing com- 
pared to multiple-audience magazines 
such as Life, Look, and the Saturday 
Evening Post—is a force with major ad- 
vantages. Both the Goulds and Maves 


ulds will i 


MagaZine 


oncept 


int to newsstand sales of the 
which far 

9g magazines. 

month,” says Gould, “‘almost 
three top 
women’s magazines—ours, McCall’s, and 
Good Housekeeping, on the newsstand 
it the full 35¢ single 
Maves is 
dict that 
million in ci 


years 


ly 
proud pt 
women's service 
inv of th 


5-million women buy the 


COpy price.” 
enthusiastic enough to pre- 
McCall’s alone will hit 11- 
ulation in the next five 

The women’s service magazines argue 
that single sales at retail are a 
measure of a magazine’s vitality. Despite 
its cut in price to 19¢ per copy and its 
experiments with such devices as home 
delivery, Life insists that a policy deci- 
sion in 1946 is the reason its newsstand 
sales drag along under 1-million com- 
pared with more than 2-million before 
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Of course Im sure. Was 
I read it 


in Newsweek 


More key defense officials read Newsweek 
than any other newsweekly 


Of the many persons in America’s defense establish- 
ment, a select group makes the top decisions that may 
affect your business. To talk to these key officials, put 
your advertising in Newsweek. Interviews with 572 of 
the most influential individuals in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Army, Air Force, 
Navy and Office of the Secretary of Defense, reveal 
that more key defense officials read Newsweek than 
any other newsweekly. For all the survey facts and 
figures, including names of those queried, ask the 
Newsweek office nearest you. 





The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 











OIL DERRICKS amidst the pine trees make a comparatively new sight in Alabama. The state’s four 
oil fields include the largest east of the Mississippi River at Citronelle. Since 1955, when “Donovan No. 
1” began commercial production, over 17,000,000 barrels of oil have been pumped from this field. Even 
with 247 wells drilled, the full potential of the area has not yet been determined. 


The last half of the twentieth century belongs to the South! 


From its mountains to its flat sandy 
beaches, the South possesses rich and 
diverse natural resources. With re- 
search revealing new ways to utilize 
this natural wealth, Southern indus- 
try has become a vital supplier for 
its own flourishing region, the nation 
and the world. 

Since 1950 the rate of growth in 
the four-state heart of Dixie — Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi — has outdistanced that of the 
nation, 98% to 58% in value added 
by manufacture... 61% to 44% in 
per capita income... 93% to 48% 
in bank deposits. 

An abundant supply of electric 
power is a major element in this 
growth. In the ten-year period, 1950- 
1959, the investor-owned affiliates 
of The Southern Company have 
spent over one billion dollars for 
electric facilities. Continuing this 
program of expansion, these com- 
panies will invest another one-half 
billion dollars in the three-year 


period ending 1962. 


ATLANTA - 1330 W. PEACHTREE STREET 
BIRMINGHAM - 600 N.I8 TH STREET 





Alabama Power Company..... Birmingham, Alabama 
Georgia Power Company .......... Atlanta, Georgia 
Gulf Power Company........... Pensacola, Florida 
Mississippi Power Company... . . Gulfport, Mississippi 


Southern Electric Generating Co. . Birmingham, Alabama 








Dynamic Dixie makes the most of Natures | 
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lavish Gifts! 


PINE STUMPS, once considered worthless, now 
yield rosin, pine oil, turpentine and chemical de- 
rivatives at the Pensacola, Florida plant of Newport 
Industries Company, a division of Heyden-Newport 
Chemical Corporation. The extracted materials are 
used in products from medicines to rubber. 





MARBLE DEPOSITS in Georgia and Alabama 
are so vast that, even if present high-level quarrying 
activities were doubled, there would be enough to 
last for 18 centuries. Since 1884 the Georgia Marble 
Company at Tate, Georgia, has quarried over 





PRIZE SANTA GERTRUDIS BULL at Ruri- 

ar Ranch near Lucedale, Mississippi, symbolizes 
the flourishing Southern cattle industry. The South’s 
mild climate with year-round green pastures pro- 
Vide natural advantages to livestock farmers. 





the war. To Life, on the contrary, 
stand sales are merely “a 
method.” 

¢ Fresh Campaign—Now, the Ladies’ 


news- 
sampling 


Home Journal is redoubling its effort 
to show how its newsstand sale (where 
it leads) demonstrates its power as a 


advertising medium. But more impor- 


tant, with Batten, Barton, Durstine, & . 


Osborn as its new ad agency, it is taking 
direct potshots, without naming names, 
at arch rival McCall's in its promo- 
tion. A new slogan, ““When the Journal 
speaks, women listen,” has replaced 
“Never underestimate the power of a 
woman 

he idea is 
Goulds “The 


summed up by the 
difference between 


Maves and us is we direct our attention 
to the reader, not to Madison Avenue. 
Magazines are for readers.” 

Actually, BBDO’s campaign is con- 
sciously aiming at Madison Avenve now. 
It is telling agency people that the 
Journal aims high, but not over the 
women’s heads, that the editors under- 
stand a picture isn’t worth a thousand 
thoughtful words. It is also starting an 


ingenious planting of personalized post- 
ers on suburban station _ platforms. 
Each poster, naming a specific advertis- 
ing man, say, in Scarborough, N. Y., 
savs: “Good morning, Jim McCaffrey. 
This is to remind vou: When the Jour- 
nal speaks, women listen.” 

Despite their belated recognition of 
the need for more promotion (“We 
never wanted to get into a circulation 
battle’), the Goulds deny thev are 
running scared. Circulation is up and 
in September ‘500,000 more 
bought the Journal than a vear ago.” 
¢ More Effective Dollars—Both Maves 
and Langlie, for their part, insist that 


women 


since Mayes’ arrival, promotion dol- 
lars as a percentage of revenue are less 
than before, even though tne tab is 
hefty (some rumors put it at over 


$l-million a year). The difference is 
that the dollars are going where they 
ire more effective and better seen. 
“We believe in advertising,” says Lang- 
lic. Rumor has it that the blowup 
that ended Wiese’s regime came _ be- 
cause he didn’t see eve to eve with 
Langlie or Simon on how to spend 
money. Langlie says, ““The operation 
was 1 sieve. All we did was plug 
some of the holes.” 

¢ More Subtle—Togetherness, invented 
under Wiese, has been dropped as a 
theme. Mayes calls it “nonsense.” “Our 
audience is women—all women,” he 
says. “We aren't a magazine for men 
tc share with their wives.” 

Others in the company think that 
togetherness served a purpose—it got 
talked about and brought attention to 
McCall's. But they also agree with 
Maves it had lost its usefulness. “‘A 
slogan,” savs Maves, “must develop out 
ot the product; not vice versa.” 
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How Mayes has emerged as_ the 
creator of such a hot product is one of 
the big questions the publishing busi 
ness is asking itself. 


V. The Amazing Mr. Mayes 


A gray-haired man of 60, he spent 
long years as the rather obscure editor 
of Good Housekeeping. Nothing in his 
record, as far as most people know, 
would indicate he had the vitality o1 
for that matter the talent to whip M« 
Call’s into shape. Some thought he had 
come to pare and cut. 

Certainly, ousted as editor of Good 
Housekeeping, he had a driving motiva 
tion to prove himself at McCall's. Be 
sides that, say his associates, McCall’s 
big page, apparently, was the medium 
he needed to excite his imagination 
¢ Clean Start—More than that, he 
started with a clean break from the past 
He brought in some people—a new 
fashion editor and his long-time asso 
ciate, Margaret Cousins, as managing 
editor, among others. But he also used 
what talent was available. 

The art work, most dramatic of Mx 
Call’s improvements, is the pride of 
voung Otto Storch and his assistant, 
William Cadge, both of whom were 
members of the staff under Wies« 
Storch, trying to explain what happened, 
tells this story: “The day Mr. Mayes 
(and nobody calls Mayes anything but 
Mr. Maves) arrived, Bill and I took a 
layout from the drawer that had been 
there for three years. Mr. Mayes liked 
it and that’s how it started.” 

Mayes’ publisher, Miller, recalls that 
Maves had heard his staff people were 
telling each other that there were cet 
tain things he didn’t like. So he told 
everybody to submit three ideas that 
all felt sure he would reject. The up 
shot: Several good ideas that Maves 
liked—and a staff that got the point hx 
wanted no inhibitions or preguessing of 
his likes and dislikes. 

Today, McCall’s is a spirited shop 
where ideas count—but also where every- 
body is certain Mr. Maves knows exactly 
what is going on and has firm opinions 
about every phase of the business. 


Vi. An Unsimple Simon 


Best of all for running McCall's is 
the open-handed financial policy of 
Norton Simon, the shadowy, little-pub 
licized proprietor best known for his 
success with Hunt’s Food. 

It is believed that once Simon be- 
came acquainted with the publishing 
industry through his role as a big adver 
tiser, he got ambitious to be a_ press 
lord, and set about to acquire McCall’s 
(Hunt’s Food & Industries, Inc., now 
owns 40% of the stock). If that is 
the case, he certainly didn’t go about 
it in the manner of a Luce, Hearst, or 
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HORTON 
phenroidal 
ELEVATED TANKS 


..- functional beauty for 
efficient water storage by CB&I 


@ This is the striking 2,000,000-gallon Horton Spheroidal 
elevated water tank built by CB&I for the City of Fort 
Worth, Texas. It is 105 ft. in dia. and 126 ft. to the 
bottom. 

The new Spheroidal design continues CB&I’s tradition 
of providing graceful, contemporary tanks for America’s 
most progressive communities. Economical, too, because 
Spheroidals use less steel more effectively. Capacities 
range from 200,000 to 3,000,000 gallons. 

Modern Horton elevated tanks are products of CB&I’s 
coordinated services, which form a single source and re- 
sponsibility for designing, fabrication and erection. The 
result is craftsmanship in steel, skillfully developed over 
seven decades of experience. Write for additional details. 
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Cuicaco Brioce & IRoN ComPANY 
r GI cHicaco 4, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Rov HT Ww ird il] yf whom managed to 


woid anonymiti McCall's face is 


Maves. not Simon. Actually, people 


} 


who know Simon sav he became inter- 


ested in advertising and above all be 


lieves in the power of the printed media 

One thing is sure. In acquiring Mc- 
Call Corp.. Simon wasn’t interested 
in quick money. He cut dividends in 
half to pour money back into the maga 
zine properties th pattern business 


vision, already 


] 


ind int the printing 


one of the finest plants in the country 


Financialh ince Simon first in- 
vested in McCall Corp. in 1954, th 
company hasn’t fared too badlv, despite 
the fact that revenue gains have been 
largely soaked up bv increased costs of 
produ tion larger circulation ind 
Simon’s pol f spending more money 
to get better produc ts 

For all divisions of th Irporation 


sales jumped to a record $74.5-million 


last vear, compared with $50-million in 
1954 rofit it $1.25-million, were 
just a shade | than the $1.3-million 
earned in 1954. Other publications ar 
finding the same squeeze on profits in 
the hot mass-circulation magazine bat- 
th 


At this stage, it is obvious that Simon 
is more interested in building the prop 
ertv than in taking down profits. He 
ion, partly to pav for 
idditions to the Davton plant, and is 
plowing into the business about another 


$330,000 of profits retained when he 


cut th lividend. But the book value of 
the firm has risen to $23.44 a share from 
$21.78 a shat nd investors ran up the 
stock handsomely last vear. Of course 
too, th 1¢ thing the balance sheet of 
publisher doesn't show is the real but 
intangible monetarv value of a success- 
ful, going magazine 
¢ The Prize—As a _ shrewd investor, 
Simon is building valuable property 
that now seems sure to pav off ep 
e The pattern division, under Her- 
vert Biur, is out to regain its lead 
over Simplicity is No 1 in the n Id 
¢ Redbook, now under voung Rob 
ert Stein, is beginning to spread itself 
like MeCall It is banking on the 
bump f World War II babi 
vh tting 1 house ping 
to help it match McCall’s succe 
e The printing division is a going 
entcrpt ll its own MecCall’s is 
spending $4-million to boost capacity. 
e¢ Plans—‘‘All our divisions,” savs Lang 
lie, “‘a ig mon 
Not satisfied with what it has, Mc 
Call’s is now embarked on a diversifi 
cation program. “We're interested in 


iny property that fits into our picture,” 
savs Langlic é 

I'he company has already made up 
its mind to get into the book publish 
ing business, and last month hired 
William FE. Buckley, formerly of World 
Publishing Co., to do the job. eND 
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THE PRESIDENT OF SWINGLINE 


Owes Business Week Readers this Apology! 


Our face is red—and deservedly so! Here we are, the world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of staplers for home and office use, and we’ve never told Business 
Week readers all about the wonderful methods and equipment we have to 
offer. An oversight, alas—but we hasten to make it up to you right now! 


We have the staplers to fill every business and home need. We have models 
for the executive’s desk and for the general office worker... for the factory 
and for the shipping department...for light-duty manual needs and for 
heavy-output electric requirements. And, we have the sharp ’n sure Speed- 
point staples to go with them! 


Only Swingline staplers guarantee split-second loading, jam-proof per- 
formance. All sensibly priced, too. Our research and engineering depart- 
ments are always looking for new ways to improve our products...new 
fastening methods to suit your specific requirements. 


If you have a special fastening problem, contact Swingline today. No 
obligation, of course. 





No. 4 No. 27 
s o ® 
INC. cone istanpd City 1, NEW YORK 




















Did Chrysler Do It on 


Cutback in production of new models just when com- 


petitors are building up to a peak makes Detroit ask why it 


built up dealer inventories so 


Monumental goof or terrific coup for 
Chrysler dealers? That's what Detroit 
was wondering this week when the big 
auto maker started its annual produc- 
tion cutback even before its 1961 cars 
officially went on sale 

Mostly the dealers like what has hap- 
pened. United Auto Workers is far less 
enthusiastic. 
¢ Stocking Up—It all started when 
Chrysler determined on a “new policy” 
this vear aimed at making its dealers 
happy. For the past two years its dealers 
have had to compete for new car sales 
with too few cars. Last vear, Chrvslet 
had to shut down for two weeks because 
of the steel strike; the vear before that, 
it was hampered by strikes of its own 
workers. The dealers were caught in a 
bind. Competitors were showing new 
cars and sell upon request. 
Chrysler dealers could only promise de 
livery in the future 

his year, it decided it wasn’t going 
to get caught again. It started new 
model production early in August—the 
first in the industry. It not only started 
earlier, Chrvsler savs; it worked harder 


| 
ible to 


sometime 


In the first week after the Aug. 6 
startup, plants produced 8,238 cars in 


all models. Within two weeks, produc 
tion had doubled. By the end of last 
week more than 128,000 of the 1961 


models were either in the hands of 
dealers or on their way. The company 
says it has delivered five new cars for 


every one that the dealers had on hand 
at 1959’s mid-October starting date 
¢ Advanced Cutback—Then, suddenly, 
Chrysler shifted back into low gear. It 
began the annual cutback that nor 
mally wouldn’t start until mid-Novem 
ber. Late last week the company an 
nounced it would lav off 5,000 workers 
by Oct. 4 

Quick opinion around Detroit was 
that Chrysler, smarting from poor starts 
in the past two years, blundered this 
time, so greatly overproducing that it 
swamped dealers with 1961 models b« 
fore they had cleaned out the 1960 cars 

Chrysler concedes that it did “mis 
calculate” the effects of the Pennsv] 
vania RR strike. It expected the strike 
would last longer, stepped up produc 
tion accordingly. It concedes, too, that 
its high-pressure production early in the 
season overshot the mark 

For months, the industry has been 
talking total sales in 1960 of around 
7-million cars. This would have meant 
an enormous fourth quarter of better 


98 Varke tin 


fast. ° 


than 2-million sales. If Chrysler were 
to get the 20% market share some ofh- 
cials have been eving, it would hav 
to start early and go at it furiously. 

In the last month or so, hopes that 
the industry will anywhere near hit the 
2-million mark in the fourth quarter 
have become ever dimmer. Chrysler 
knew it would have to back off from its 
feverish production pace—at a_ time 
when most other companies haven’t vet 
reached peak production. 
¢ Improved Quarter—Even so, the cor- 
poration looks for a nice plus. All those 
cars flowing to the dealer will mean an 
improvement in the financial showing 
in the third quarter, a period of sub- 
stantial for Chrvsler for 
years. 

And—contrary 


losses many 
to Detroit thinking 
the dealers are enthusiastic. They 
couldn’t, it was true, put their shiny 
1961 cars on public sale till Sept. 29 
But a survey of Chrysler-line dealers by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters revealed that, 
almost without exception, there were 
smiling faces in showroom offices 


|. Everybody Happy? 


“It’s tremendous,” said Lee Swick, 
sales manager of Hodges Auto Sales, of 
Ferndale, Mich. “I hope they do this 
everv vear. I have 200 more new models 
than last vear. At 
one time last vear I had 500 on order.” 

Solon Thompson, president of 
(hompson-Stake Motors, a Dodg 
dealer in Omaha, said: “Heretofore we 
never did have enough cars to go around 
for the first 90 days. Last vear we had 
15 or 20 cars on opening day. W< 
could have sold 75 or 100.” 


readv to go on sale 


“It used to make me sick to see the 
inventorv that Ford and Chevy had on 
introduction day compared to ours,” 


observed a Chrvsler-Plymouth dealer 
Worcester, Mass 

¢ Jumping The Gun—The early flood 
did pose problems In 
cases dealers got so loaded with new 
cars that the temptation was too much 
Chey jumped the opening day gun. “I 
was running out of space,” a Dodge 
dealer in Detroit said ‘Some dealers 
frowned at it, but I had to go on sale 
a couple of days before the opening 
date.” 

e Inventory Cost — The Worcester 
dealer voiced another complaint—and 
others echoed him. The 


ton ” 


sOTnC many 


“dead inven- 
| } 


occasioned bv Chrvsler’s earl 






Purpose? 


introduction dat 


money Going into t ist davs of 
September, dealers sti have about 
80.000 1960 mode We don’t like it 
s bit, the W ster dealer said. 

shrvsler dn’t help lidn’t pay 
anvthing.”’ 

Yet, ironically, one dealer felt that 
the showing of the | irs stimulated 
1960 sale ‘I would make customers 
deals with only $125 difference between 
a 60 and a ’61,” he said Chev still 
wouldn’t buy a ’6] hey said there 
wasn’t enough difference between the 


two models 


ll. Bad in the Good 


One group that is not smiling over 
Chryvsler’s coup is the corporation’s 
hourly workers and their representa- 
tive, the UAW “This really worries 
us,” said an ofhcial of the union’s 
Chrysler department It eal drastic 
for them to cut back on few weeks 
after starting product 

An employment drop at Chrysler is 
alwavs a sensitive thing iuse the 
company is Detroit’s largest emplover 
and because its labor relations are un- 
easv. The timing of this cutback doesn’t 


help, either 


e Shrinking Force—Ther been a 
continuing drop in Chrvsler’s work 
force. In 1955, the poration em 
ploved 176,000. Last vear employment 
averaged 102,00 Now it is around 
100,006 And Si f the duction 
has been made in the hourly rate force, 
where th union ha t principal 
strength 
e¢ Overtime or New Help—Union 
soul v that Chi vanted to 
schedul lot tin 1 the earl 
davs of August Ch the method 
most auto manufact luring the 
buildup _ period But t UAW’s 
Chrvsler department, touchy about los- 
ing more jobs through time, threat 
ened t } nion’s 
policy is to put on mor rkers during 
buildup wh ) b] ith than 
vorking th ig 

So th mpanyv app it ypped 
its original plan and scheduled a higher 
than usual number f nplovees to 
work during the buildup period. Now 
that dealers have an ad quate supply of 
cars, Chrvsler can reduce what it calls 

ibnormal production” to normal. 

Even with th utback. Ch | vs 
it will produce 3] m irs during 
this fourth quarter than in the same 
period last year. Total Chrysler output 
during the fourth quarter of 1959 was 
189,900 cars. To keep up with its own 
predictions this vear, it has to build 
248,769 cars before Ja END 
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GULF...AND THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF PETROCHEMICALS 


IN HOUSING ... Much of this modern home was miles underground 


just a few years ago. For chemicals, derived from petroleum, produce its 


bright colors, make its plastic wind screen strong yet easy to move, provide 
insulation for its walls and roof, protect its foundation against moisture and 
cold. And inside the house, plastic tile and counter tops, synthetics in rugs 
and drapes and wall coverings, insulation for wiring and appliances ~all 
from petrochemicals. 

Who can imagine a modern house without petrochemicals today? And the 
future looks brighter than a newly painted door. The role Gulf plays in the 
progress of petrochemicals is one of producing highest quality raw materials. 





Let us contribute to your progress by supplying the finest petrochemicals 
available. Call Petrochemicals Department Sales Office, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 
ex 2 « Ethylene « Isoocty! Alcohol « Propylene « 


T 


pylene Trimer and Tetramer « Sulfur « Toluene 
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DIVERSIFICATION— 


THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE ; 














e.g. METAL FABRICATION 





Today one of Universal’s most important operations is metal fabrication. With basic and specialized metalworking skills, 
Universal is equipped for complete sheet-metal assembly, for light, medium, and heavy machine work. 

Rolling off Universal production lines are vending machines, refrigerated cabinets, washers, dryers, stoves, sinks 
and water conditioners—both for its own subsidiaries and for the nation’s leading brands. Its metalworking capabilities 


are one more example of Universal’s integrated diversification in answer to the ever-changing needs of American industry 


Subsidiaries: American Air Curtain Corp.* Customade Products Corp.* Ferguson Machine Corp. 
National Rejectors, In tional Vendors, Inc.+ S 10ns-Woodward, Inc.« Sleight and Hellmuth 
U. M. Acceptance Corp.+ Universal Cabinet « Universal Metal Products Corp. 


Divisions: Match « Armament 
Executive Offices: St. Louis, Missouri 





Birth of a boat—with the help of Sun Oil 


You can take it for granted that to- 
day’s fiber glass boat hulls, molded in 
giant hydraulic presses, are leakproof. 
That’s one of their greatest virtues. 
But a frequent trouble is an oil leak in 
the hydraulic press that molds the hull. 

Yet this need be no problem, because 
Sunoco’s research 
have produced quality oils designed to 
thwart leakage and to keep presses 


and development 


ORIGINATORS OF FAMOUS CUSTOM-BLENDED BLUE SUNOCO GASOLINES ( 


in continuous, trouble-free operation. 

From this same research have come 
dozens of quality products designed for 
specific applications . . . oils, greases, 
waxes, and petrochemicals, just to name 
a few. There’s one certain to solve your 
specific problem. Write to SuN OIL 
Company, Phila. 3, Pa. In Canada: 
Sun Oil Company Limited, 
Toronto & Montreal. 


Quality... 


THE BEST ECONOMY OF ALL 
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The outlook for the U.S. balance of payments continues to be disquiet- 
ing. Final figures for the second quarter, released this week by the Com- 
merce Dept., show an increase of the deficit to an annual rate of $2.9-billion, 
compared to $2.6-billion in the first quarter. Incomplete data for later 
months indicate a continuing unfavorable trend, suggesting a 1960 deficit 
of around $3-billion. (Our 1959 deficit was $3.8-billion.) 


The trade balance still is very favorable, of course. The excess of 
exports over imports rose to $4-billion at an annual rate in the second 
quarter—up $1-billion from the preceding one. But note that part of the 
increase was caused by larger aid shipments, particularly farm products. 
Since we don’t get paid for these shipments, they don’t help the balance of 
payments. 


The big new factor offsetting our export gains is the rising outflow of 
short-term capital. The reported outflow in the second quarter for short- 
term investment in Europe and Canada alone was $160-million, compared 
to an inflow of $100-million in the first quarter. Then, you have to add an 
estimated $150-million in net payments on unrecorded transactions—$120- 
million more than in the preceding quarter. Incomplete data indicates that 
the capital outflow increased further during the summer months. 


Short-term capital outflows can’t be brushed off—though primarily they 
reflect temporary differentials of interest rates that change with shifts in 
business cycles here and abroad. Interest rate levels may not shift in the 
U.S. favor for some time, since the European boom is not petering out and 
we face a sideways movement at best. 


European governments, meanwhile, are converting their surplus dollar 
earnings into gold at a rising rate (page 30). This tends to weaken the dollar 
and at some point could lead to an actual flight of capital. 


Some U.S. officials fear that the deficit in the balance of payments 
might mount dramatically within the next year or so—perhaps to a rate of 
$5-billion. Here’s their reasoning: 


U.S. export performance would be really encouraging only if gains 
occurred while the U.S. and Europe were in roughly the same phase of the 
business cycle. But Europe still is booming while the U.S. economy moves 
sidewise. What’s more the boom in Europe is essentially an investment 
boom—adding to Europe’s competitive muscle—and it hasn’t prevented a 
simultaneous increase in European reserves. Boom conditions in Europe 
have been a big factor in sparking U.S. exports—to ease bottlenecks, fill 
marginal demands. 


The danger point will be reached when the boom in Europe levels off. 
Then a beefed-up European manufacturing capacity, backed by large cash 
reserves, is bound to give the U.S. even stiffer competition in the U.S. and 
world markets. At the same time, the demand for U.S. products in Europe 
will be easing off. 


One of the major elements in the balance of payments is direct private 
investment overseas. And, thanks to the Commerce Dept.’s new census of 
U.S. investment abroad, it is now possible to get a measure of its impact. 


Take these figures: Of $32-billion in aggregate sales of U.S. foreign 
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subsidiaries and branches in 1957, about $3.5-billion were to the U.S., and 
of that about $1-billion were in manufactures or semi-manufactures. (In 
1957, some 80% of the latter came from Canada but the European and 
Japanese shares have gone way up since then.) 


’ Then you have the fact that sales of overseas U.S. manufacturing plants 
in foreign markets were 50% greater than exports from the U.S. of similar 
products. That represents considerable direct competition with potential 
U.S. exports. Perhaps more important, it means a permanent export of 
American knowhow. 


The U.S. this week forcefully called on West Germany to step up its 
long-term development aid (page 30). Treasury Secy. Anderson and Under 
Secy. of State Dillon, at the annual meeting of the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund in Washington, noted that such action would 
ease the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit. 


So far, the West Germans have limited their contributions to under- 
developed countries almost entirely to short-term commercial loans. In 
Washington this week, however, Economics Minister Erhard indicated 
that he appreciates the U.S. position. He stressed, though, that Germany 
would find it tough politically to launch a massive aid program before its 
elections next year. 


On another front, Germany is responding to criticism that it isn’t 
acting as a good creditor. Bonn this week indicated that it is considering 
measures that would whittle down its growing trade surplus. In the works 
are plans to remove: 


¢ The 2% turnover compensation tax on the invoice value of all 
German imports. 


¢ The 4% tax rebate granted to the producers of all German exports. 


These moves would stimulate imports to Germany and tend to make 
German exports less competitive on the world market. 


Pacifist sentiment in the British Labor Party threatens to split the 
party wide open at its annual conference. The pacifists, many of them 
leftists, are pressing for a declaration that Britain should abandon nuclear 
weapons regardless of what any other nation does. 


Party leader Hugh Gaitskell hopes to get his own resolution adopted. 
It calls for a merger of Britain’s nuclear defenses with those of NATO, 
and probably it will win the day. Even so, Gaitskell’s position in the party 
will be weaker than ever before and the party will still be deeply split. 


The new Inter-American Development Bank (IDB) opens its lending 
windows this week. It will administer the $500-million social development 
fund the U.S. agreed to provide at last month’s economic conference at 
Bogota, Colombia (BW—Sep.17’60,p167). 


Although the first social development loan is probably a year away 
IDB planners are working on tentative priorities. Water works, hospitals, 
low-cost housing, and schools most likely will come before land reforms, 
farm improvements, and roads. 
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number of outstanding consulting firms 
and government contractors. 


I. Clash of Strategies 


All sides agreed that the basic job of 
the U.S. strategic force is to deter 
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divergence over what that implies for 
the size and kind of force we need. 
Broadly speaking, the Air Force and its 
civilian advisers and theorists are on 
one side; the Army and Navy and their 
advisers are on the other. 

e Minimal View—The Army-Navy po- 


The United States, on policy, is not 
going to strike the first blow in 
nuclear war; everyone agrees on that 
If an enemy strikes us, we must be in a 
position to retaliate—to punish him to 
an unbearable extent. If we are in that 
position, then the enemy will never 
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dare to strike. Actually, nuclear weap- 
ons will never be used; their job is to 
exist—and by existing, to keep the 
enemy from ever using his. 

To deliver that kind of punishment, 
we must be able to destroy his cities, 
his population centers. Now these are 
relatively easy targets: We know where 
they are. They are big. They are frag- 
ile. A rather small warhead, by mod- 
ern standards, is one megaton—one with 
the destructive power of a million tons 
of TNT. But such a warhead can 
utterly devastate a city. 

The important thing about a missile, 
in this view, is not its warhead size but 
its ability to survive an enemy blow and 
be able to retaliate. And the easiest 
way to ensure that is to rely on missiles 
such as the Polaris or the Minuteman 
that can operate from mobile bases. 

Once you have enough weapons to 
survive an attack and destroy the enemy 
cities, you are set; any more is just 
overkill. 

In practical terms, advocates of this 
position want low-vulnerability, low- 
payload missiles such as Polaris and Min- 
uteman. They oppose expenditures on 
high-payload, high-vulnerability weapons 
such as Titan or the B-70 bomber. 
They wind up with relatively low ex- 
penditure on missiles—thus, of course, 
freeing funds for things the Army and 
Navy want to have available against the 
possibility of limited war. 
¢ Air Force View—The Air Force, es- 
sentially, feels that you have to be pre- 
pared for an exchange of nuclear blows 
Their strategists argue that you cannot 
count on the fear of retaliation to pre- 
vent an attack. If an attack does come, 
they sav, it would not come in one big 
salvo; it would involve a duel of long- 
range weapons. Far more important, 
therefore, than the ability to hit the 
easy city targets is the ability to knock 
out the enemy’s missile bases. This 
is the so-called “counterforce”’ policy. 

That calls for quite different weapons. 
The targets are small and they are 
likely to be heavily fortified. You need 
big multi-megaton warheads—both to 
break through to underground installa- 
tions and so that near-misses can still 
do the job. And the more weapons 
the enemy has, the more weapons you 
need in order to knock them out. 

So the Air Force feels a need for an 
arsenal that includes big weapons like 
the Titan, even if that involves a sacri- 
fice of mobility. It continues to rely on 
aircraft, because they carry more mega- 
tons and drop them more accurately 
than any present missile. It wants 
even more advanced aircraft. And _ it 
has to push for ever-rising levels of 
expenditure. 

* Third View—Some of the theorists 
among the Air Force’s civilian advisers, 
aS a matter of fact, are beginning to 


‘argue that the Air Force counterforce 
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policy still does not go far enough. 
They distrust the present reliance on 
manned aircraft to handle the most dif- 
ficult targets. They are advocating a 
large effort to develop new and more 
advanced missiles with extremely large 
warheads, heavily fortified against 
enemy attack, and with guidance and 
propulsion systems that would enable 
them to seek out small or even moving 
targets. 


ll. Missiles’ Current Role 


At the moment, missiles do not play 
a significant role in the U.S. arsenal 
of strategic weapons. So the argument 
over strategy can to that extent still 
be considered academic. The U.S. mis- 
sile force' today consists of nine or so 
Atlas ICBMs on combai-ready launch 
pads at Vandenberg Air Force Base, 
Calif., and Warren AFB, Wvo.; 60 
Thor IRBMs, manned jointly with the 
RAF in Great Britain; and a squadron 
of Snark intercontinental cruise-type 
missiles (at least a dozen weapons) at 
Presque Isle, Me. 
¢ Limitations—But these are all “‘first- 
gencration”’ weapons with serious de- 
fense limitations. The Atlas model now 
on operational launch pads can carry 
a payload of at least two megatons 
(meaning a warhead with the explosive 
force of 2-million tons of TNT), and 
hit a target some 6,300 miles away in 
about 30 minutes. However, these mis- 
siles are on so-called “soft” installations, 
vulnerable to enemy destruction, and 
are guided by radio signals. 

Later Atlas models will pack much 
heavier payloads (up to seven mega- 
tons), have a greater range (at least 
8,000 miles), and have a self-contained 
all-inertial guidance system  invulner- 
able to jamming. They will be installed 
in silos heavily protected by concrete, 
e Still Marginal—But even when Atlas 
E, becomes available, missiles will have 
a marginal role in strategic targeting 
schedules. They will be assigned such 
targets as large cities and industrial 
sites where maximum nuclear vield and 
precise accuracy are not priority require- 
ments. They will also be used as “pene- 
tration aids’’—as SAC’s jargon has it—to 
soften up the air defense of crucial mili- 
tary targets for manned bombers. 

And despite the spectacular successes 
in ICBM test launchings, there is still 
a gnawing fear among many top-echelon 
defense planners about the reliability of 
the new weapons. Many are afraid the 
weapons are unnecessarily complicated; 
and some serious launch problems have 
been reported at Vandenberg recently. 


lll. Missile Timetable 


Still, the missile arsenal will be 
growing impressively from here on out. 
And that’s when the strategy problem 


becomes acute. As reliability and accu- 
racy improve, and as the bugs are taken 
out of operational techniques, missiles 
should take over ever-increasing num- 
bers and types of missions. That will 
require a strategic plan for cach mis- 
sile’s use. 

By the end of 1962, 123 Atlas missiles 
will be on combat-ready launch pads 
scattered around 11 U.S. bases. By 
that time, too, 40 Jupiter IRBMs will 
be set up in Italy and ‘Turkey. 
¢ Titan’s Schedule—Starting in mid- 
1961, the ‘Titan ICBM will become op- 
crational. Eighteen missiles in all will 
then be available. By the early part of 
1964, 126 Titans will be on combat- 
ready launch sites fanning out from 
nine U.S. bases. 

The first Titan squadrons will be 
armed with models similar in perform- 
ance to the Atlas, but carrying heavier 
payloads (about seven megatons), Ca- 
pable of a longer range, and heavily pro- 
tected against a nuclear blow in concrete 
silos. 

Later squadrons will have an im- 
proved ‘Titan that can be fired directly 
from underground sites with a warn- 
ing of only seconds (all Atlases and the 
earlier Titan will, at best, require about 
15 minutes to get off the ground). ‘The 
advanced Titan will also ore a longer 
range (up to 9,800 miles) and heavier 
pavload (up to 10 megatons). 
¢ More Mobile—The clement of mo- 
bility will first come into the missile 
arsenal later this year, when the Navy's 
first two Polaris-armed nuclear sub- 
marines take up operational stations at 
sea. Under present schedules, at least 
19 Polaris vessels will be operational in 
four years. By the end of the decade 
there will be close to 50, each carrying 
16 solid-fueled missiles. Polaris missiles 
will have a range of 1,200 miles at first, 
of 1,500 miles by 1962, and 2,500 miles 
by 1964. 

By 1962 the solid-fueled Minuteman 
will be coming along, too, capable of 
being set up in large numbers of dis- 
persed underground sites and on mobile 
rail cars. By 1965, it appears, some 450 
Minuteman missiles will be deploved at 
fixed installations and about 150 on 
special missile trains. Minuteman’s 
nuclear payload will be considerably 
lighter than the Atlas and Titan can 
carry; its range will also be somewhat 
smaller. 
¢ On the Drawing Boards—Beyond 
Minuteman, planners are talking about 
even more sophisticated ICBMs. Closc 
to 20 contractors have already submit 
ted study proposals on a missile concept 
called “Midgetman.” This is envisaged 
as a small, highly mobile three-stage 
ICBM, about 30 ft. long—half Minute- 
man’s length—and weighing 25,000 Ib. 

There’s also talk about much larger 
advanced-generation ICBMs that could 
carry multipurpose warheads or could 
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deviate from a normal ballistic trajectory 
to dodge missile defenses. Planners also 
talk about a GRBM~—global-range ballis- 
tic missile—with a range of over 10,000 
miles. 


IV. Weapon and Target 


As all these newer missiles start to 
flow into what the military call their 
“inventory” of weapons they will have 
to be worked into SAC’s targeting plans. 
The Defense Dept. recently set up an 
inter-service planning staff at SAC head- 
quarters in Omaha, Neb., to simplify 
the integration of the Navy’s Polaris 
missiles into these plans. But with the 
basic disagreement over strategy, such 
integration is, at best, difficult. 
¢ Target Study—Strategic target plan- 
ning must begin, of course, with a 
meticulous analysis of the potential tar- 
get—appraisal of the site’s defensive 
facilities, study of structures to deter- 
mine how much nuclear or conven- 
tional explosives is required to wipe it 
out. 

Then all sort of variables must be 
cranked into the equation—the relia- 
bility factor, the so-called “circular error 
or probability,” the explosive yield, and 
other characteristics of each weapon. 
Boosting the accuracy factor, for in- 
stance, trims your explosive force re- 
quirement. 
¢ Kinds of Targets—Behind all these 
computations is SAC’s current defini- 
tion of targets, which sets the ground 
rules for assignment of weapons to 
targets. A “specific point target’’ is 
relatively limited in size and has sharply 
defined boundaries—such as_ factory 
complexes, missile launch sites, power 
plants, and other large permanent struc- 
tures 

\ “specified area target” is larger in 
size and normally has no clearly defined 
boundaries. The most distant reaches 
of the area mav be many miles from 
ground zero (where the bomb is sup- 
posed to detonate); vet some predict- 
able damage may be planned for these 
outer reaches. Such targets include 
widely dispersed military critical 
industrial installations, and airfield com- 
plexes. 

“Hardened” targets are small, heavily 
fortified like underground launching 
bases or dug-in military installations. 

Now coming into the consideration 
the “specified mobile target,” 
neither permanent nor precisely known, 
such as mobile missile launching facili- 
ties 
¢ Cities—The Air Force prefers not to 
talk about inclusion of population cen- 
ters in its strategic war plans. “The 
highest priority objective should be to 
destroy vour enemy’s offensive striking 
forces which could hurt you,” savs one 
Air Force strategist. “A notch below 
this in priority is the destruction of his 
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white coating which lets light come through. 

The result is a lamp which delivers more light when 


new, and more than twice as much light at the end of 
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defensive forces which can prevent your 
offensive forces from delivering their 
weapons.” 

But this, obviously, is theorizing, and 
takes no account of the possibility of 
an irrational act by any enemy. Even 
though the Air Force doesn’t like to 
talk about it, SAC’s targeting plans re- 
flect this risk and include the big Rus- 
sian cities, most observers think. ‘This 
is especially necessary since U.S. strate- 
gists must grimly assume a numerical 
inferiority in missiles to the Russians 


V. Missiles vs. Bombers 


“At the risk of going down in his- 
tory as battleship admirals,” says one 
top-level Air Force officer, “SAC con- 
tinues to stress the concept of a mixed 
bomber-missile force.” Many SAC strat- 
egists believe that their own missile 
advocates have—to use one man’s words 
—“oversold” the ICBM. 

They argue that there will always be a 
requirement for a manned craft—be it a 
conventional airplane or a maneuverable 
spaceship—for strategic bombing. 

Thev cite the manned bomber’s spe- 
cial advantages: The ability to search 
out mobile targets or so-called targets 
of convenience, or to perform reconnais- 
sance; the ability to exploit human judg- 
ment when it’s necessary to change 
targets or to call off missions. There’s 
an important nuts-and-bolts considera- 
tion, too: A B-52 can carry a 20-megaton 
payload, much larger than any ballistic 
missile. 

Gen. Thomas S. Power, Strategic Air 

Commander, savs this: “The scope and 
number of strategic missions which can 
be assigned to ballistic missiles are in- 
itially limited, first, by the small quan- 
tity of operational missiles available, 
and, second, by their still unfavorable 
accuracy-vield characteristic as compared 
with that of today’s manned _ jet 
bombers.” 
* Guides for Choice—The guidelines 
on selecting a missile or a manned 
bomber to handle a target at the mo- 
ment boils down to this: If you want 
to wipe out a target in a hurry—say, an 
enemy missile site, vou use an ICBM. 
If the target is a large one, you use a 
manned plane. 

If the target is difficult to find—mo- 

bile missile sites or aircraft concentra- 
tions—vou again call on a manned 
bomber. If the target is a strongly de 
fended one, vou use the missile to 
soften up the defenses, then come in 
with the bomber. 
* Bomber’s Future—In this framework, 
the Air Force expects to see the B-52 
bomber as an important operational 
weapon for at least eight more years, 
and looks for a faster, higher-flying 
B-70 to start coming in a couple of 
years before that. 

The B-52’s capabilities can be ex- 
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tended, too, by various air-launched mis- 
siles—the Quail diversionary missile to 
botch up the enemy’s radars; the jet- 
powered, nuclear-tipped Hound Dog, 
which can be launched by bombers at 
least 500 miles from target; and the 
similar Skybolt ballistic missile (still a 
few years off), with a range over 1,000 
miles and a much heavier nuclear pay- 
load than the Hound Dog. 

¢ Complications—Moreover, the fact 
that today’s military defense weapons 
must be workable under a number of 
different situations is proof to the Air 
Force of the value of the manned air- 


craft. In a strategic war, fallout and 
thermal ignition are bonus effects. But 
in brush-fire wars, there is necessarily 
more emphasis on clean weapons; they 
shouldn’t be too lethal. Smallness of 
warhead is important in brush-fire wars, 
as well as the kind of warhead—bio- 
logical, chemical, or nuclear. 

Planes are much more adaptable 
than today’s missiles for making such 
switches. 

Such a decision could be reserved 
until the last possible moment, in the 
case of aircraft. It must be made in 
advance in the case of missiles. 


FPC Adopts Area-Pricing for Gas 


Decision, arising from Phillips Pete case, would mean 
the junking of the industry’s cost-plus-return concept. 


The Federal Power Commission at 
midweek took a giant step toward 
solving its six-vear dilemma of how to 
regulate natural gas rates for independ- 
ent producers. 

In a decision involving the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., the commission said 
prices henceforth will be set on a 
producing-area basis, rather than the 
utility concept of cost-plus-return used 
in regulation of interstate gas pipelines. 

This means FPC is setting up a spe- 
cific price for each major producing 
area. Producers can expect sales at these 
prices to get quick approval from the 
commission. ‘To justify any higher 
price, they would have to make a strong 
case. 
¢ Historic Patterns—FPC’s standards 
of price for each area are based on costs 
and historic pricing patterns, but the 
commission didn’t attempt to deter- 
mine the costs of each producer 

If FPC’s decision is sustained, it is 
expected to bring a large measure of 
regulatory relief to an industry upset by 
vears of indecision. The area pricing 
approach is looked on as the method 
of regulation least disruptive to natural 
gas price and supply. 

Such a price plan has long been fa 
vored by some FPC members and many 
producers, but its feasibility was 
clouded by a court decision won by the 
citv of Detroit. That ruling held that 
production costs must be considered, 
at least as a point of departure, in fixing 
rates to be charged by producers in 
sales of gas to pipelines. 
¢ Court Challenge—FPC expects to be 
challenged in court along the lines of 
the Detroit case. But the commission 
insists that, should that ruling be inter- 
preted to mean fixing of a rate base and 
a rate of return, “then adequate regu- 
lation of producers appears to be im- 
possible under existing law.” 

Gas prices to consumers would in- 
crease markedly if production costs 


were the sole factor in regulation, PPC 
said, 

¢ Landmark—The commission’s new 
policy accompanied its long-awaited 
decision in the landmark Phillips 
Petroleum Co. rate investigation. 
Phillips, which sells more natural gas 
in the U.S. than any other producer, 
was ordered under FPC jurisdiction by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in 1954, 
after the commission had declined the 
regulatory role. 

For six years, FPC has wrestled with 
producer price cases on a_ piecemeal! 
basis, using costs in some instances and 
not in others. Critics accused the com- 
mission of foot-dragging, waiting for 
Congress to enact legislation sought by 
producers to remove federal controls 
on gas at the wellhead. 

One natural gas bill was vetoed by 
Pres. Eisenhower in 1956 after a lobby- 
ing scandal; a revised bill died in the 
House of Representatives after news- 
paper publicity on a Houston Repub- 
lican fund-raising dinner. 
¢ Area Pricing—FPC’s final ruling on 
Phillips, however, was overshadowed by 
the simultaneous pronouncement on 
area pricing. The commission was forced 
to consider the Phillips case on the 
basis of production costs because the 
record contained little else. 

The price guides announced by FPC 
ranged from 14¢ to 18¢ per 1,000 cu. 
ft. for initial service rates and 11¢ to 
14¢ for increases. The exception was 
the close-to-market West Virginia area, 
where prices are almost twice as high 
as in the Southwest but where gas pro- 
duction, by comparison, is slight. 

Missing from the price list, how- 
ever, was the southern Louisiana area, 
which has some of the highest gas pro- 
ducer prices. No guides will be estab- 
lished for this area until a case involving 
offshore gas rate to be charged by 
CATCO, Inc.—a group of four major 
gas-producing companies—is decided. 
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Downpour vs. Duck’s Back 


Dry cargo stays dry in new Trailmobile aluminum vans. A single seamless sheet of 
aluminum forms the whole roof. And solid aluminum—now widely used in boat hulls— 
just can’t leak. Then, as added protection, the roof rivets are placed outside the body 
of the trailer. And the roof itself is wrapped around the support member as pictured at 
the left. If the rivet holes leak, the water hits pavement, not cargo! Come gentle drizzle 
or driving rain at highway speeds, new Trailmobile aluminum vans provide a desert dry 
shelter for your cargoes. 0 Giving highway carriers better protection against costly leakage 


is another Trailmobile contribution to highway transportation progress. 


TRAILMOBILE inc. @ 


first on the road to progress 





CINCINNATI 9, OHIO + SPRINGFIELD, MO. + LONGVIEW, TEX. « BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 
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In the Markets 


Stocks Continue Downward Drift 
As Investors Hang Back 


Stock prices groped for support this week, but in- 
vestors still were in no mood to come back into the 
market aggressively. ‘The Dow-Jones industrial average 
fell to 569 by midweek, a drop of some 58 points since 
Sept. 1, and 116 points—or 17% —below the 685 high in 
January. 

The consensus in Wall Street is that the market will 
not collapse, but that further liquidation is in order be- 
fore the market can rally substantially. ‘l'ax-selling, which 
has started in earnest, should also drive down prices of 
some stocks that already have suffered big losses. 

Brokers say investors are disheartened by discouraging 
business news—although the Business Week index of 
business activity is lifting slightly. In view of shrinking 
profits, brokers expect a further downward re-evaluation 
of price-earnings ratios. At present, the Dow-Jones 
industrials—assuming they will earn $34 a share this 
year—are selling at about 17 times earnings. In the 
1958 low, the Dow sold at 15.6 times earnings. If this 
year’s market would adjust to that ratio, the industrial 
index could fall to 530 or so. 

Still, value is beginning to creep back into the market. 
Yields of many top-drawer securities are close to 5% 
or more, and a number of them seem well protected by 
earnings. And with the averages at a two-year low, a great 
deal of discounting already has taken place. A number 
of brokerage houses say that before the year is out, they 
would like to increase the amount of equities in their 
general trading accounts. 


Boston’s State Street Group 
Sets Up a “Centennial” Fund 


Federal Street Fund, Inc., another in the newly 
formed group of so-called “centennial” funds (page 125), 
has been set up by Boston’s State Street Research & 
Management Co. Federal Street, like others in the 
centennial group (named after the idea’s originator, 
Denver's Centennial Fund, Inc.), will swap an investor's 
Shares tax-free for shares in the fund itself. 

The fund aims to get investors who have big unrealized 
capital gains in a select number of securities to swap their 
shares for Federal Street’s shares. Federal has registered 
a minimum of $20-million of common stock, will accept a 
minimum of $50,000 from each investor. Once Federal 
Street has assembled its portfolio, an investor will still 
have a chance to study the whole list, bow out if he 
doesn’t like it. Fees for swapping range from +% for 
amounts less than $100,000 down to 1.125% for trans- 
actions of $1-million or more. 

Mutual fund men expect centennial funds to mush- 
toom because of the tax advantages involved to affluent 
mvestors. Centennial Fund in Denver is starting another 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT THE MARKETS ON: 
® P. 116—Institutional investors are wary, 
but see buying opportunities ahead. 





fuud, and Boston’s Fidelity Management & Research 
Co., which runs Fidelity Fund, Inc., is setting up Con 
gress Street Fund. 


Large Number of New Offerings 
Is Holding Down Bond Prices 


The bond market this week suffered from indigestion. 
New offerings have been running at a high rate, and the 
inventory on underwriters’ shelves has been climbing. 
This oversupply has tended to hold down bond prices, 
despite the Fed’s recent activity as a buyer of bills. 

As one indication, the syndicate managing the $35- 
million Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 43% bonds, due in 
1996, was dissolved. The AAA bonds were first offered 
on Aug. 17 to yield 4.53% to maturity. But when the 
syndicate broke, over $7-million was still unsold, and 
the first trades were almost 3 points under the initial 
offering price. 

Bond men feel they will have to sit out a buyers’ 
strike before things get better. Herbert B. Jones of New 
York Hanseatic Corp., making a survey of savings banks, 
found them convinced that by waiting a few weeks they 
will be able to pick up bonds at lower prices. 

Nevertheless, underwriters feel the next big move in 
the market is one toward lower interest rates and higher 
bond prices. They feel that if the market and the economy 
deteriorate further, the Fed will make money easier. 


The Markets Briefs 


G. Keith Funston, head of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, indicates the NYSE may step in to offset losses 
customers of du Pont, Homsey & Co. may have suffered 
because of Anton E. Homsey’s alleged violations of fed- 
eral securities .laws (BW-—Sep.24'60,p155). NYSE ex- 
pelled him from membership this week. Du Pont, 
Homsey is now under court-appointed receivership. Once 
the receiver totals up accounts, NYSE could set up an 
insurance fund to channel money to du Pont, Homsey 
customers that have been hurt. Conceivably, the fund 
could be modeled on the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp., and insure accounts up to $10,000. 


Another off-beat mutual fund starting up is Atlantic 
Fund, which will invest solely in U.S. government 
securities. ‘he fund has filed for a $10-million offering. 
Bond funds have not been popular in recent years, but 
Atlantic Fund officials feel that “there’s a desperate need 
to broaden the market for government bonds.” 


The stock market break has already resulted in post- 
ponement of at least two stock issues—400,000 shares of 
Avionics Investing Corp., a small business investment 
company, and a rights offering of 258,558 shares of 
Missouri Public Service Co. Underwriters expect more 
holdups as long as the market stays weak. 
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Institutions Warm Up—Warily 


@ They’re still hugging stock market sidelines, as they 


have for months, neither buying nor selling in quantity. 


@ But most see end of selloff not too far away, are 


betting on a mild recession, and prepare to inch back into 


market, though with no signs yet of aggressive buying. 


@ What concerns them most is what to buy when time 


comes—and they’re heading for some off-beat choices. 


The stock market had another sink- 
ing spell this week. On the Dow-jones 
industrial average, prices dropped on 
Wednesday to 569, the lowest level 
since the end of 1958. This is 116 
points under the market’s high of last 
January. 

But through the successive waves of 
selling that battered down stock prices, 
at least one major group of investors was 
on the sidelines, neither buying nor sell- 


ing in quantity. These were the “inst- 
tutional investors”’—the generic term 


that’s applied to bank trustees, mutual 
funds, investment pension 
funds, and insurance ccmpanies. Thei 
wait-and-see attitude was clear this week 
from a BUSINESS WEEK survey of key in- 
stitutional investment men in major 
financial centers across the country* 
¢ Treading Lightly—Collectively, the 
institutions have been treading lightly 
in the stock market for months. They 
finished trimming their common stock 
portfolios early in 1960 in anticipation 
of the decline—some were finished even 
earlier—and they have been waiting for 
the market to turn around ever since. It 
has been the lack of buying enthusiasm 
from the institutions that as much as 
inything else has been responsible for 
the market’s inability to rally substan 
tially during 1960 

Conversely, during the 1958-1959 
bull market, it was buying pressure 
from the institutions that was in large 
part responsible for pushing stock prices 
to all-time record highs 

Institutional caution does not mean 
that their faith in equities as a medium 
for long-term investment has 
shaken. Nobody knows for sure how 
much common stock the institutional 
portfolios hold, but it’s a safe bet they’ re 
worth at least $75-billion, and probably 
1 good deal more. And there has been 
little outright selling from the insti- 
tutions this year. Most of their pessi- 
mism about the stock market has been 
expressed in a reluctance to buy rather 
than a decision to sell 
¢ Shifting View—In th« 
ket decline, however, this 
pears to be shifting. Most 


counselors, 


been 


current miar- 
attitude ap 
institutional 
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investors—and particularly the bank 
trustees—take the view that the selloff 
in stocks over the past few weeks may 
be something of a selling climax, that 
the bottom of the downward lag in the 
market that started last January 
not be too far awav. 

Warren L. Fellingham, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the trust invest 
ment committee at the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank in Chicago, sums it up 
this way: ““We’re not alarmed at the 
decline. If it continues, it may present 
us with opportunity to make good 
long-term investments in stocks again.” 

Harris, differing from most other in 
stitutions, savs that within two weeks 
it ought to have enough figures to de 
cide whether to start buving equities 
aggressively again. 

Other investment men are more cau- 
tious, and refuse to pinpoint when 
they may be coming back into the mar- 
ket. They are waiting for solid proof 


may 


before they act. One _ balanced-fund 
manager says, “Even if the recession is 
mild, I want to be convinced that cor- 


porate profits are going to get much 
better before I buv aggressively.” An 
other bank trust officer 
money accounts are “underinvested,”’ 


and he sees no reason to change vet 


savs his big- 


|. Betting on a Gentle Slide 
But 


while the institutions are still 


warv of stocks, thev are more alert to 
buving opportunities than earlier this 
vear. Thev take this attitude because 
thev feel the recession—if it is here al 


ready, as much of Wall Street thinks, or 
when it comes—will be relatively mild. 
And chances are that institutional man 
igers will begin to increase their equity 
holdings One big New York 
bank’s trust department says it is al- 
ready stepping up its rate of buying in 
iccounts where there is a steady flow 
of new cash. Whatever selling the in- 


soon. 


stitutions may have been planning 
seems a thing of the past 

Still, the institutions show no real 
signs of aggressive buying that could 
send the market on a new tear. As 


the head of the 
one bank puts it 
not going to be 
the economy 


trust department at 

“Believe me, we're 
caught on a limb—if 
shows signs of weakening 


more, we'll back away from buying 
stocks awfully fast 

¢ What They See Ahead—The widely 
held institutional belief that the next 
recession in the economy will be 


relatively mild is based on a feeling 
that the economic excesses which nor- 
mally precede a sharp correction in the 
economy simply did not happen during 
the recovery from the 1957-58 
sion. was no 
boom, 


reces- 
Chere 
as was the case in 1955, 
capital spending run 
in 1956 


consumer goods 
hor did 
wav, as it did 
For this reason, the institutional in- 
vestors for the most part are betting 
that the decline in the Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production 
will be no more than 5 to 7 

But, they sav, the 
should _ be 


subsequent recovery 
relatively unspectaculat 
a certain spark gone out of 
was the wav an invest- 
counselor in New York put it. 
“Consumers are nowhere neat 
grv for durables as they were during 
the 1950s.” 
¢ Substantial Discounting—W hil 
newed 
doesn’t seem to be in Wall 
cards, 
the drop in stock 
counts a fairly substantial 
economic activity 
Analysts point 
Jones average, the 


““There’s 
the economy,” 
ment 
as hun- 


a Te- 
ictivity 
Street’s 
that 
already dis- 
decline in 


boom in economic 


there’s a widespread feeling 


prices 


out that the Dow 
] 


most widely followed 


indicator of the market's course, has 
been buoyed to an extent by a few 
defensive stocks—American Telephone 
& Telegraph, General Foods, and Proc 
ter & Gamble, for example—which bulk 
large in its calculation and wl hich have 
gone down little during the last few 
months 

Thus th Dow-Jon iverage has 
dropped only about 17% from its highs, 
vhile other stock averages have declined 
much further. The industrial stock in- 


limes, 
highs 


dex compiled by the New York 
for instance, is already under its 
of 1956-1957. Moreover, individual 
stocks have been even harder hit: Alu- 
minum Co f America now sells 
round $65, compared to $133 in 1956; 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersev) around 
$40, compared to $68 in 1957; U.S 
Steel around $70, 


compared to $103 
only 


nine months ago 
¢ More Than Appears—The 
the institutional 


point that 
investors are making 
is that the stock market has suffered a 
more substantial deflation than 
ippear from looking only at the 
Jones average, 


would 
| Jow- 


and therefore is unlikely 
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A Vast Panorama of Man’s 
Great Creative Achievements... — ‘Som 
Revealed in Thousands of 
Definitive Articles and Lifelike 


Reproductions. Every Culture, Every Major “Qe 

Movement and Figure in Art, from A to Z, is 

Represented. For Inspiration and Reading, for 

Authoritative Information, for Browsing through the 

Centuries from the First Cave Drawings to the Newest Art Forms 
of our Day, There Is No Experience to be Compared with It 


KN EXTRAORDINARY new publish- 
eA) ing project—greater in dimension 
PA@ane and significance than any simi- 

J lar project seen in our time—is 
meeting with wide acclaim. It embraces, 
in 15 volumes of surpassing beauty, inter- 
est and usefulness, all of man’s great 
creative achievements in the visual arts 
through the centuries. 

*In hundreds of factual articles and over 
7,000 full-page plates (depicting more 
than 16,000 works of art), it puts into 
your hands not only our great heritage 
of paintings, sculpture, architecture — but 
every art from armor to textiles, costumes 
to tapestry, ceramics, fashions and furni- 
ture, puppets and stained glass, jewelry 
and silver, modern photography, land- 
scape architecture, industrial design, and 
much more. Not too many Americans 
will ultimately have the privilege of pos- 
sessing this superb ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
Wor_p ArT... but you can be one of 
the fortunate few who will. 


A Unique Subscription Plan 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WorRLD ArT is the 
joint enterprise of the Institute for Cul- 
tural Collaboration of Rome and the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company of New 
York. The Institute is an organization es- 
tablished for the specific purpose of pub- 
lishing major reference works requiring 
international planning and contributions. 
Supporting the Institute are the Giorgio 
Cini Foundation of Venice and the famous 
Florentine publishers, G. C. Sansoni, who 
are responsible for the printing. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company is publishing the 
English language edition in New York, 
Toronto and London. 
.. Notwithstanding these great resources, 
it is a physical impossibility to produce 


~S 
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all fifteen volumes of this lavish Ency- 
clopedia in one printing. It is therefore 
planned to issue one volume at a time, 
at approximately quarterly intervals, on 
a subscription basis. This has the advan- 
tage, for you, of budgeting your purchase 
of the set over an extended period of 
time. You are billed for each volume as 
it arrives — and you may pay for it in 
divided installments, if you wish. 


As a Charter Subscriber, 
You Will Enjoy a Substantial Saving 


By subscribing now, you will not only be 
entitled to the present Charter Subscrib- 
er’s price, but you will also be protected 
against inevitable price increases as the 
15-volume set progresses toward comple- 
tion. Further, when all sets are distrib- 
uted, the Encyclopedia is almost certain 
to command a premium price. 


Also, by subscribing now and thus ac- 
tively participating in the realization of 
a truly inspiring international enterprise, 
you will in effect be taking the role of a 
twentieth-century patron of the arts. 


And you will be one of a limited number 
of Americans to own what in a few years 
may well be a most sought-after collector's 
item. Of the total world printing, fewer than 
9,000 sets will be available in the United 
States. Of these, it is estimated that about 
4,000 will quickly be spoken for by libraries, 
schools and art institutions. This leaves a 
balance of fewer than 5,000 sets for distribu- 
tion to the general public — a very small 
number indeed. 


To learn more about the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF WorLD Art, mail the coupon for a color- 
ful prospectus and full details of our Charter 
Subscriber's offer. This inquiry will not obli- 
gate you in any way, and no salesman will 
call. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 327 West 
41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


McGRAW-HILL INVITES YOU TO PARTICIPATE, AS A 


purvatzcus Ci herttor--Aaleosihess IN ONE OF 


THE GREAT CULTURAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


OF TWENTIETH CENTURY MAN 


Actual Size of 
Each Volume 
9 by 12 Inches 


A MONUMENTAL 
15-VOLUME GALLERY 


containing 
16,000 Works of bt 


2,000 Objects in Full Color and 14,000 Black and 
White Reproductions... Many Subjects Never 
Before Reproduced Anywhere ... Approximately 
13,000 Pages of Text and Pictures... Thousands 
of Line Drawings, Maps and Plans... 1,000 
Major Entries, Many Sub-divided into Numerous 
Individual References ...200 Historical Articles 
Covering over 20,000 Years...Over 550 
Biographies of Major Artists...Hundreds of 
Contributors from 45 Countries. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


or take it to your book or art store 


To: Encyclopedia of World Art, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
327 West 41 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me your color Prospectus on 
the Encyclopedia of World Art, with full 
details of the set and budget terms for 
Charter Subscribers. (No obligation, of 
course. No salesman will call.) 
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THIS YEAR 
YOU'LL DRINK 
416 GLASSES 
OF SODA POP 


If you’re an average American with a thirst, you'll finish off 
at least four bottles this week. This is a happy statistic for 
the Chemical Process Industries which sell ingredients, de- 
tergents, bottles and a lot of other things to the fizzy-folks. 
Particularly for CPI-Management who never stop thinking 
about people and products... and profits! 


Truth is, they’re just about the most net-minded men in 
industry. They’re venturesome but realistic. They have to 
be... with a $57 billion annual tab for plants, equipment and 
materials. They’re inquisitive...they’ve got to know! And 
this— whether they build new plants or run them, develop a 
new product or market it—is why they read CHEMICAL 
WEEK. 


Many magazines do many things here in the CPI. This mag- 
azine does one thing. Superlatively. It reports and inter- 
prets the CPI news for management...every week! It takes 
more people and more skills to do this kind of job... but it’s 
worth the trouble. It’s made CHEMICAL WEEK “the industry 
spokesman for CPIl-Management” ... the one best voice to 
speak up and sell for you! 


hemical Week 


A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 
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to decline still more, even if the econ- 
omy starts to slide noticeably. 

“The market always leads the econ- 
omy,” says one institutional man. 
“Only this time it’s a little more out 
ahead than usual.” 

This prediction on the economy, of 
course, is well hedged. The institutional 
investors reserve the right to change 
their minds if the economy should 
show signs next vear of slipping into a 
deeper recession than is currently ex- 
pected. 


Il. Picking the Coming Buys 


Presently, much of the argument in 
investment committee meetings has 
been centering around not “when 
should we start buying” but “what 
should we buy” when the time is ripe. 
In the past, when the market appeared 
to be approaching a cvclical bottom, 
there usually wasn’t much argument 
that the so-called cvclical stocks—which 
swing widely with the economy—were 
the best buvs. The argument was sim- 
ply that these stocks went down the 
most in the previous decline, and there- 
fore should do correspondingly well in 
the recovery. 

Now this reasoning isn’t accepted 


anywhere near so readily. Investment 


men are talking about “varying degrees 
of overcapacity” in the steel, heavy 
chemical, paper, and rubber industries. 
Many are not sure that in the next eco- 
nomic recovery profits for the more 
cyclical companies will keep pace with 
the increase in physical output. 
¢ Unusual—So in mapping their buy- 
ing strategy, many institutions, while 
including some deeplv depressed cyclical 
stocks, have been concentrating on stock 
groups not normally considered cvclical. 
Chicago’s Harris Trust is typical. There, 
stock groups under close scrutiny in- 
clude electronics (which have dropped 
sharply in the recent decline), pharma- 
ceuticals, foods, and companies such 
as Eastman Kodak and Corning Glass. 
The bank might buv cyclical steel and 
copper stocks, but mainly to replenish 
accounts that were depleted in these 
areas when it shortened sails in 1959. 
Warren A. Casev, investment vice- 
president at Philadelphia’s Delaware 
Fund, agrees. He is still buving what 
he considers to be “defensive stocks,” 
such as Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, West 
Penn Electric; and a few months ago 
he took a “strong” position in FE. J 
Korvette, Inc., a discount store chain. 
Delaware Fund currently has about 
11% of its assets in growth stocks, and 
would like to increase that percentage 
—“just as soon as the price earnings 
tatios come down a little bit. A lot de- 
pends on the election,” Casey adds. 
“We have to go slowly and cautioush 
and see how that goes.” Casey feels 
that a Democratic victory might be 
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the cause of a stock markct tumble 
¢ Discouraged—In Boston, Charles 
Devens, president of the Parker Corp., 
which manages two mutual funds with 
combined assets of over $400-million, is 
attracted chiefly to European securities. 
Devens takes this stand because he is 
openly discouraged with the economy. 
“We now have more in cash and gov- 
ernment bonds in our funds than we 
have had in six vears,” he savs, “and it 
will be a long time before the metal 
stocks—for example—look attractive to 
us again. 

Kevstone Custodian Funds, Inc., an- 
other Boston outfit that manages over 
$500-million, takes a similar view. Of- 
ficially, it’s stock buving policy is “to 
augment domestic investments with 
selected foreign securities.” 
¢ Selective—This selectivity and the 
search for the off-beat investment, 
which the Boston funds scem to be em- 
phasizing, actually are characteristic in 
all institutional circles todav. It’s com- 
monplace for professional investors to 
say, “You can’t buy the averages any 
more. ‘This is a market of stocks,” 
they add, “not of stock groups.” 

A Chicago investment counselor, as 
one good example, in_ lightening 
its holdings of steel stocks in late 1959, 
sold Allegheny Ludlum, Jones & Laugh- 
lin, and Youngstown Sheet & ‘Tube, 
while retaining Armco, Inland, and 
U.S. Steel. It felt the latter three stocks 
held the most promise for gain over the 
long pull. 

U.S. Trust Co., probably the largest 
administrator of personal trust accounts, 
completely rejects the notion of either 
cyclical or defensive investment in 
common stocks. It prefers to concen- 
trate exclusively on selecting individual 
companies that hold promise of growing 
at least as fast as, if not faster than, the 
over-all economy. 
¢ Bandwagon, Too—But despite these 
protestations, the mood of the market 
place does influence the thinking of 
institutional investment men. When 
a stock group is in favor, and is climbing 
sharply as did, sav, the electronics, it’s 
natural that institutions, as well as the 
gencral public, should take a greater in- 
terest. 

Even the bank trustees, whose activi- 
ties are generally shielded from public 
view, are subject to pressure from their 
clients. “After all,” savs a New York 
banker who handles pension fund in- 
vestments, “‘nobodv likes to see his 
monev invested in stocks that immedi- 
ately start going down—no matter what 
the long-term prospects.” 

So the institutions mav wait until 
the mood changes before they start buy- 
ing aggressively again. But thev will be 
back in the market before the public 
generally, And their buying ought to 
be a prettv good sign that the market 
as a whole is getting readv to turn up. 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about private stock 
offerings, high-rate money 
lenders, Hackensack Water, 
vogue in publishing stocks. 


SEC is quietly tightening its policy 
on private stock offerings under “in- 
vestment letters.” Investment letters 
allow corporate insiders to sell their 
stock privately without SEC registra- 
tion. Under SEC rules, insiders must 
register more than certain nominal 
amounts if they want to sell their shares 
for a wide distribution, rather than to a 
select group that would hold the shares 
for “investment.” Definition of “‘invest- 
ment” has always been vague, but the 
rule-of-thumb is that stock has to be 
held about two vears. But SEC has just 
stopped a trade involving a block of 
Bethlehem Steel purchased almost two 
vears ago, saying the shares were bought 
with a “view to distribution” and thus 
had to be registered. 


Speculators are being sold out of 
thinly margined stock accounts by high- 
rate money lenders. ‘The high-raters— 
who have ignored the Fed’s 70% mar- 
gin requirements—charge as much as 
2% a month. This was fine for stock 
buyers so long as prices climbed; they 
were able to cover the charges with 
quick gains, but with prices breaking, 
speculators are taking a beating as the 
factors sell them out. 


Hackensack Water Co., one of the 
largest privately owned water companies 
in the country (assets: $81-million), 
moved to a new high ($55) this week on 
rumors that litigation over increased 
rates may be resolved favorably soon. 
The increase could mean an additional 
$1 per share in net income, in addition 
to the $4.36 that Hackensack reported 
last vear. 


First of Michigan Corp., a big De 
troit over-the-counter house heavy in 
municipal bonds (dollar volume traded 
last year: $191-million), is applying for 
membership on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Says W. Sydnor Gilbreath, 
Jr., president, “We want to diversify 
further into stocks.” Blyth & Co., a 
giant in the O-T-C and underwriting 
fields, is also considering NYSE mem- 
bership—but it does this every year, and 
every year it decides the move would be 
too costly. 


The vogue in publishing stocks is 
bringing out more new stock issues by 
publishing houses. Boston’s Ginn & Co 
and Chicago’s Scott, Foresman & Co. 
both will bring out new issues soon 
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In Research 


Free Radicals Seem to Have Found 


New Uses in Medical Diagnosis 


Free radicals—the tiny, yet active fragments of mole- 
cules that have been under intense study because of their 
connection with low-temperature phenomena (BW-—Sep. 
7,57,p111) have still another potential use. 

According to researchers at Washington University, 
St. Louis, it appears that the little molecular fractions 
should be useful in medical diagnosis. Early results of 
experiments indicate that the number of free radicals in 
body tissue is directly related to the body's metabolic 
rate. The number picks up sharply, for example, when 
a subject contracts a disease such as jaundice. 

Free radicals in the body can be detected and counted 
because they are distinctive. By definition, they have one 
or more unpaired electrons. Ordinary molecules always 
have their electrons in pairs. The magnetic properties of 
an unpaired electron allow it to be detected by a device 
called an electron spin resonance spectrometer. 

Use of the ESR spectrometer requires, at the moment, 
that a tissue sample be obtained by biopsy in order to 
make the free-radical test. But, savs St. Louis Uni- 
versitv's Dr. Barry Commoner, there is no reason why 
experimenters shouldn't be able to devise, reasonably 
soon, an instrument that would allow measurements of 
free radical concentrations without biopsy. 


More Progress in Conversion of Heat 
Into Electricity Reported by Labs 


Progress in the development of efficient devices to 
convert heat directly into electricity was reported from 
U.S. laboratories this week 

* A working model of a plasma thermocouple con- 
verter that continuously generates enough electricity to 
turn an automobile fan has been announced by Uni- 
versity of California scientists working at the Los Alamos 
lab of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Essentially, the AEC converter links new knowledge 
about the behavior of plasma—electrified gas in which 
the electrons have been stripped from their nuclei (BW— 
Mar.19°60p77)—and the known merits of the thermo- 
electric generator concept, especially as applied to nuclear 
power plants BW \pr.9°60,p 155) 

Ihe end result is a great increase in the efficiency of the 
thermoelectric reaction. Plasma is substituted for one 
of the two dissimilar metals across whose junction heat 
is passed; the plasma has a driving force 1,000 times 
stronger than the metal to which it is “attached,” and 
neatly directs the flow of electrons to the cooler “end.” 

Walter Reichelt, head of the Los Alamos researchers, 
believes that a perfected plasma thermocouple will mean 
a simple means of propelling space ships, as well as a 
cheap means of producing electricity from nuclear re 
He points out that little 


ictors power is needed to 
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steer or propel a vehicle in the near-vacuum of space, 
but it must be continuous 
verter seems to fill this bill. 

¢ A 10-watt propane fueled thermoelectric generator 
has just been delivered to the U.S. Coast Guard by the 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. The Coast 
Guard ordered the 3M generator as part of a feasibility 
study on the use of thermoelectric power in lighted buoys 
and other navigational aids 

* Continuing progress on a 500-watt regenerative 
fuel cell that weighs only 200 Ib. and runs for 60 days 
is reported by Thompson Ramo Wooldridge. A redox 
cell uses chemical intermediates to convert the energy 
of its fuels into electricity (BW—Jun.27'59,p50). Both 
General Electric and Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (BW —Dec. 
6'58,p37) have also been working to develop a regenera- 
tive fuel cell. And Ionics, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., 
announced just this week a regenerative fuel cell that 
operates on hydrogen gas and solution of bromine 
and water. 

* The efficient operating temperature of the therm- 
ionic converter has been brought down to where it can 
operate on heat generated by ordinary fuels, by RCA. 
Previous thermionic converters have been efficient only 
at temperatures above 3,632F, 
in the converter vaporize 


lhe plasma thermionic con- 


where most metals used 
RCA researchers have brought 
the operating temperature down to 2,000F, where metals 
can be used that give the converter an efficiency of up 
to 14%. 


Virus Associated With Human Cancers 


Produces Deformities in Lab Animals 


Discoverv of a virus known to be associated with 
human cancers has been announced by scientists from 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Research. When 
injected into newborn hamsters, the 
produces physical deformities. This is the first time a 
virus found in human cancers has been observed to pro 
duce such a characteristic disease in laboratory animals. 
And it strengthens the long held theory that viruses 
play an important role in the development of certain 
tvpes of cancer. 

What scientists don’t know vet is whether this virus 
is a causal factor in human 
associated phenomenon. However, since the 
particularly deforming in animals that have been treated 
with cortisone or X-rays, it 
else triggers its activitv in developing human cancers. 


virus invariably 


incers or an otherwise 


Virus 1S 


is suspected that something 


Research Briefs 


Monsanto Chemical Co. is forming a new research 
subsidiary to be known Monsanto Research Corp. 
It will conduct special scientific and technological re- 


search programs for the gover 


Collins Radio Co. is formii new rate division 
to conduct basi 
electronics 
study 


tives 


related to 


result of a 


TCsCal 
Formation 


1imed at determining Collins’ long-range 
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OCF 
covers CusLOmer needs 


“the AC \Cdvared | Hor ae aly is econe as Z 
c ause of its faster, easier and contetete n=, 
loading ...e@conomical because American Car 
and Foundry Production Design methods / 
reduce initial cost and maintenance expense. 
mThe ACF Covered Hopper Car is another 
member of American Car and Foundry’s fleet 
of Production Design Cars that are helping 
railroads to offer better service at lower cost. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


Division of QCf industries, inc., 750 Third Ave., N.¥.17, N.Y. 










“7 out of 10 
food purchases 
are made on... 


“second impulse’ 























1. Food Fair Stores worked with the grower in the development of this transparent semi-rigid plastic tray which 
substantially increased the sale of dates in Food Fair Stores over the previous year! 2. This molded plastic package 
boosted an ice cream manufacturer’s sales 69% in the first 3 months after it was adopted! 3. Gelatin salads pack- 


aged in these 1 | plastic containers outsold conventionally packaged salads, 20 to 1! 


// 


| 


Mr. Dave Spike, Chain Produce Merchandiser, FOOD FAIR 
STORES, INC., reporting: ‘‘The modern housewife likes to do her 
food buying in a hurry. Our studies show she may hold down a job- 

or want more time for other interests. That’s why she likes the speed, ease, and 
selection of supermarket shopping. This emphasis on speed puts a heavy selling 
burden on product packaging. ...It must be both quickly eye-catching and 
quickly informative. Speed-up shopping is transforming my special province, 
the produce department. FOOD FAIR—pioneer in the prepackaging of produce 
—continually checks the sale of bulk versus prepackaged produce. As the sales 
warrant, we have given greater display to prepackaged produce. We welcome 
the opportunity to work with the grower willing to experiment in produce 
packaging. In fact, we have worked closely with many in the development of 
more effective packaging for their products. With Mrs. Shopper spending less 
time than ever in front of each product—and with unplanned, impulse pur- 
chases accounting for as much as 70% of all sales—it is 
vital today that our sources con- 
tinually study and re-evaluate their 
product packaging.”’ 








* - * 


If you are among the 76% of all food 
and package goods marketers who 
are today re-evaluating their pack- 
aging, you will certainly want to be 
up-to-date on plastics. Plastics pack- 
ages are attracting more attention 
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——————— and making faster sales for products 
in market after market. The package designer, working 
with plastics, has a freedom of action second to none. Plastics lend themselves 
to the most imaginative designs, shapes, colors, and transparencies. The many 
new and expanded families of plastics offer combinations of properties un- 
matched by other materials. Plastics packaging fabricators and molders have 
the productive flexibility and capacity to translate new designs into dozens or 
thousands of low cost packages, highly adaptable to high-speed automatic 
filling, capping, printing and labeling procedures. For a special report on 
plastics packaging, and a list of qualified packaging manufacturers, write to 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, Room 783, Springfield, Mass. 





Monsanto has developed a broad range of plastics 

for packaging— Lustrex® styrene, Monsanto 

; Polyethylene, and Vuepak® cellulose acetate 
—which are supplied to leading molders and 

fabricators of plastics packaging. 


MONSANTO ocesicener in PLASTICS 


Monsanto 








Value-packed L0SCa secretarial chair! 


@ Here is fine quality secretarial seating, at prices only 
Cosco’s mass-production facilities could make possible! 
Adjustability provides correct posture that assures day- 
long working comfort ... lifts your secretary’s morale 
and output. Adjustments include height and depth of seat; 
and height and angle of backrest. (Model 15-S available 
with spring-action backrest.) All-steel, saddle-shaped seat 
is cushioned with foam rubber. Comfort-contoured back- 
rest padded with resilient Tufflex. 

Give Cosco Seating a free trial . . . discover how this 
and other Cosco Chairs can help your office personnel 
feel better and work better. Call your Cosco dealer now! 
Yow ll find him listed under Office Furniture in yellou pages 


of phone book . . . or write for full-color catalog. 


HAMILTON COSCO, INC. « Dept. BW-106 - Columbus, Indiana 


Model 18-TA 
Executive Chair 
$49.95 
($52.45 in Zone 2) 


LA 
FOR APPEARANCE, 


COMFORT, WEAR! 


a 
Model 18-T Model 23-L 
dr, Executive Chair General Chair 


$44.95 $15.95 
($47.45 in Zone 2) ($17.95 in Zone 2) 
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If you’ve made large “paper” profits on stocks, take note of a new class 
of mutual funds that help you postpone payment of capital gains taxes. 


Often called “centennial funds,” they give you shares in their fund in 
exchange for your own stock shares—and the swap is tax free. (Denver’s 
Centennial Fund, Inc., was the first to launch the idea.) Aim is to attract 
investors who have sizable, unrealized capital gains in a select number of 
securities. Through the new funds, investors get the benefits of a diversified 
portfolio and fund management without having to pay immediately the 25% 
capital gains tax: (It would be payable if they sold, rather than swapped, 
their stock.) 


Here’s how it works: In swapping, the fund accepts what it considers 
to be choice issues. It puts them in escrow while assembling a complete 
portfolio. Minimum swaps allowed range from $15,000 to $50,000 at 
market value. Then, the investor looks over the assembled portfolio. If he 
doesn’t like the stocks chosen or amount of diversification, he can bow out. 
But once he has joined, he can’t back away. 


There’s a sliding-scale cost for the tax-free swap—one fund charges 
from 1.3% to 4%, depending on the size of the transaction. There’s also a 
¥2 of 1% annual management fee, normal for the mutual fund field. 


Fund shares, of course, are marketable. When an investor wants to sell, 
he figures his capital gain by matching the cost of his original shares (say 
IBM, du Pont, GE) against the selling price of his fund shares. At this point, 
he pays regular capital gains taxes. 


Because of tax rulings, the new funds can’t make continuous offerings 
of shares. Thus, investors have to get in on the ground floor—when the 
funds start up. (You can buy shares later in the open market, but you'll 
miss out on the special capital gains benefits.) 


So remind your financial consultant to advise you on new funds forming. 
— 


For special advice on stocks and bonds, you might try an independent 
“investment counselor.” There are over 250 of these registered with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission (though registration does not neces- 
sarily indicate professional qualifications). 


One way to choose a counselor is to contact the Investment Counsel Assn. 
of America (100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.). Some 50 counselors— 
mostly larger firms—are members of ICAA. Your banker or broker, while 
offering somewhat the same service, can also recommend a counselor. 


Most counselors tailor their services for the affluent. Larger firms 
usually turn down accounts under certain limits ($100,000 to as high as 
$300,000) and impose minimum charges (often $500 yearly). However, 
some big firms—Scudder, Stevens & Clark (Boston), Loomis-Sayles (Boston), 
Stein, Roe & Farnham (Chicago)—plus a few medium-size firms do handle 
smaller accounts through “no-load” mutual funds (that don’t charge sales 
commissions). 


Fees—tax deductible—vary somewhat. Usual tab is % of 1% yearly, 
based on the market value of your portfolio. You pay the same fee regard- 
less of the activity in your account—and the counselor, of course, doesn’t 
share in any broker commissions. 


As a first step, counselors take a close look at your entire personal and 
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financial background. They want to help you define clearly your investment 
needs and goals before outlining a program for you—for instance, whether 
you want capital gains or steady income or diversification. 


Generally, counselors keep a running check on your portfolio, and give 
specific advice on buying and selling. They’ll buy and sell on your behalf— 
if you give blanket authority for this. Or they can serve strictly as an 
adviser—if you prefer handling stock transactions on your own. 


In the larger firms, your account would be assigned to a single specialist. 
Counselors claim they give you more attention than you’d get from a bank 
trust officer or “customer’s man” in a typical brokerage. They also tend to 
be better versed in such highly specialized fields as municipal bonds. 


Note that the quality of independent counselors varies all over the lot— 
you have to investigate carefully before signing with one. And don’t over- 
look other sources of advice. For example, well known financial publishing 
houses such as Moody’s and Standard & Poor’s also offer counseling. 


With the United Nations under attack (page 25) and a center for world 
leaders, you may want fuller background on its far-reaching activities. 


Two good primers are The U. N. and How It Works by David C. Coyle 
(Signet Key paperback, 35¢) and Shaping Our Times: What the U.N. Is and 
Does by Harold Courlander (Oceana, $1.75). Helpful, too, are the U. N.’s 
own publications which can be purchased at the U.N. Bookshop or ordered 
from International Documents Service, Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. Samples: U. N. Review, a monthly picture-text magazine 
covering recent events and trends in readable style (50¢ per issue, $6 yearly); 
Every Man’s U.N., a book-length outline of the organization’s history since 
its founding in 1945 ($3.50); a booklet size Basic Facts About the U.N. (25¢). 


For better understanding of Mr. K’s aims and histrionics, try Khrush- 
chev: The Making of a Dictator by George Paloczi-Horvath (Little, Brown, 
$4.95). It combines biography with an analysis of Soviet policies. 


Need to relax? You can install a steam-bath unit—called Thermasol 
—in your tub or shower. Basic unit consists of a steamproof glass enclosure 
and a steam generator that can be fitted in a “false” ceiling space. Switches 
control delivery of either wet or dry steam (Thermasol, Ltd., 702 East 12th 
St., New York 9, $485 to $675). 


Start Packing: The 47th Annual International Automobile Show begins 
a 10-day run Oct. 6 at the Grand Palais in Paris . . . Beachcomber in Lon- 
don’s May Fair hotel claims to be Europe’s first Polynesian restaurant, offers 
such delicacies as Nile crocodiles . . . Time limit for Eurailpass, the popular 
ticket permitting tourists unlimited travel on railroads in 13 Western 
European countries, will be extended from the present one month to two 
and three months ($110, $150, $180) starting Mar. 1... At The Royal Orleans, 
new, 6-story hotel in New Orleans, guests will be driven in their cars right 
up to their room floors via an outside ramp. Opening is set for Od. $... 
American President Lines has come up with a handy publication, Travel 
Guide to the Orient and Around the World, giving pointers on just about 
everything from local customs to getting your mail (311 California St., San 
Francisco, $1.95). 
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Link-Belt high speed belt conveyors and bucket wheel excavator ... 


Mining's mechanized bucket brigade 
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Shiftable field Wheel boom belt 
belt conveyor 


(up to a mile or 
more in Prem 


Crawler-mounted Discharge boom belt a ae. Excavating 


transfer conveyor : Yt fo) wheel 


BIG WHEEL IN THE MINING BUSINESS. Overburden in open-pit coal mine is discharged 
from revolving bucket wheel to the wheel boom belt, transferred to discharge boom 
belt, then to crawler-mounted transfer conveyor to the mile-long field belt conveyor. 


—— tT offers this complete system—the West Ger- as 200—economically! Belt conveyors handle materials 
man LMG bucket wheel excavator in combination at belt speeds as high as 1100 fpm. Conveyors up to a 
with Link-Belt high-speed, high-capacity belt conveyors. mile long can be shifted sideways as the face of exca- 


It’s the most economical means of excavating and trans- vation is advanced. 
porting materials from open-pit mine to plant or disposal For further information on systems of bucket wheel 
area where conditions are suitable for its application. excavators and belt conveyors, send for folder No. 2942. 


High-capacity bucket wheels can excavate up to Write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential 
13,000 cubic yards of overburden per hour, or as little Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Basic products and engineering CHAINS AND CONVEYING TRANSMISSION (PROCESSING) 
for industry’s basic work BEARINGS SPROCKETS EQUIPMENT MACHINERY EQUIPMENT 
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more companies depend on Hertz Rent A Car because 


one local call to HERTZ 
reserves a car anywhere! 
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Hertz rents spanking new, sparkling cle Chevrolets c 


Hertz means dependable service everywhere! 





Hertz, the world’s largest rent a car company, has the most efficient 
reservations system — with nationwide teletype connecting Hertz cities. / 





One local call to Hertz, and your car will be waiting for you anywhere! 

You can reserve a Hertz car anywhere because Hertz has more offices, /HER ; 7 
more cars than any other car rental service. And wherever you go, you'll 

always find the same high standard of quick and reliable Hertz service. | RENT A CAR 


Next time you need a car, at home—or wherever your travels take you, / 
call any Hertz office to reserve a new Chevrolet, Corvair or other fine 
car. Find out how easy and practical renting cars for business can be! 


HE RITZ puts you in the driver’ Ss seat! 


Charge Hertz service your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel, Diners’ Club, American Express sd charge cord. 
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In Finance 


Savings Deposits Gain More Briskly, 
Aided by Warier Consumer Buying 


Bankers report that savings deposits are coming in at 
a brisker rate than earlier this vear. They attribute the 
pick-up to growing consumer hesitation on new pur- 
chases and by lower vield on other investments. They 
look for September and October to top the August 
increases—which already showed gains over July 

In August, gross time and savings deposits of all com- 
mercial banks jumped over $1-billion—the largest gain 
in recent months—to reach $70.8-billion. 

Net savings at S&Ls registered a new record with an 
increase of $485-million, bringing total savings capital 
to $58.9-billion. The July gain was $140-million. 

Deposits in mutual savings banks increased $105- 
million, swelling the total to $35.6-billion. In Julv the 
rise was only $21-million. 

A minority of bankers fear the savings influx may taper 
off. They fear interest and dividends paid on savings 
accounts—particularly those of the mutuals and the 
S&Ls—mav have to be reduced because of the lower 
returns available on investments and mortgages. 


Mutual Savings Banks, S&Ls Fire Back 
At “Tax Equality” Demands by ABA 


Mutual savings bankers and savings and loan associa- 
tion officers fired back this week at the American Bankers 
Assn., which has attacked their privilege of setting aside 
tax free reserves equal to 12% of total deposits. ‘The 
ABA is urging commercial bankers to back the Mason 
bill to establish a uniform reserve policy for all three 
types of institutions. The bill died in the House Ways & 
Means Committee, but will probably be reintroduced. 

The present reserve for mutual savings banks and S&Ls 
is intended to protect savers. Commercial banks are 
allowed to set up a reserve, but this is based not on de- 
posits but loans; each bank is allowed a tax-free reserve 
determined by its own historical loss experience. And 
commercial bankers have long pushed for “tax-equality” 
on the grounds that the mutuals and S&Ls have an 
edge in attracting savings accounts. 

Edward Clark, head of the National Assn. of Mutual 
Savings Banks, held that before tax inequality could 
even be discussed, commercial banks should “separate 
savings operations from demand deposits and invest sav- 
ings in mortgage loans.” A number of other mutual 
savings bankers also indicated they would pull their 
membership in ABA; of the 235 savings banks still in 
the ABA in 1959-60, 16 have withdrawn this vear and 45 
have not acted on renewal. 

W. O. duVall, president of the national S&L league, 
charged that tax equality was only a smokescreen to re 
duce S&L competition. 

Any vigorous debate of the tax question, however, 
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MORE NEWS. ABOUT FINANCE ON: 


@ P. 131—Murchisons battle Kirby for control 
of Alleghany Corp. 





probably rests on whether the next Treasury Secretary 
breaks the current official silence on the matter. 


General Dynamics Swallows Costs 
Of Developing Commercial Jets 


General Dynamics Corp. is the latest to have to ad- 
just to jet-age financial troubles. 

Last week it announced the write-off of $96.5-million 
in development costs on its commercial jet transport 
program (Convair 880 and 600) in one large bite. As 
a result, Pres. Frank Pace estimates General Dynamics 
will report a net loss of about $26million for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30. In view of the deficit, although 
the write-off is not a cash item, directors voted to halve 
the 50¢ quarterly dividend rate. 

GD is the last of the Big Four aircraft makers to take 
write-offs on plane programs. Boeing, Douglas, and 
Lockheed already have taken big write-offs. 

GD’s Pace expects that now that extra costs of the 
880/600 program are out of the way, the company will 
show profits in the fourth quarter that will materially 
reduce its nine-month loss. He also figures the recent 
GD write-off, which comes on top of $125-million in 
previous charges, clears the way for delivery of planes 
now on order on a breakeven basis, while new orders 
should be profitable. 

Stock analysts, however, think that most of the im- 
portant jet orders have already been placed—leaving not 
too much opportunity for GD or other plane makers to 
profit on future business. 


Finance Briefs 


Merger plans of Merchants National Bank of Boston 
and New England Trust Co., effective Jan. 1, 1961, are 
spurring talks among other Boston banks. It is rumored 
that dormant merger plans between State Street Bank 
and ‘Trust and Rockland-Atlas National Bank have been 
revived. Even after its merger, Merchant’s will be only 
the fourth largest in the city, but Pres. Richard Chap- 
man feels the new bank, with a strong commercial and 
trust business, will be a stronger competitor. 


The New York Central RR has extended its bid for 
Baltimore & Ohio shares to Dec. 14—adding to the con- 
fusion surrounding its battle with Chesapeake & Ohio 
for control of B&O (BW —Sep.17'60,p180). A similar 
move by C&O two weeks ago extending its offer to 
Nov. 30 brought statements of “disappointment” from 
B&O Pres. Howard Simpson, led him to start merger 
talks with the Central. When its offer expired, C&O 
had won acceptance of 29% of B&O stock; the Central 
says it has “somewhat less.” The betting on Wall Street 
is that neither side will win B&O until Simpson is satis- 
fied with the role B&O would play in any new setup. 
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Imagination at work 
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With caine American’s new piggyback car, 


there’s a highway on rails 
for all trailers and containers! 


Here is the new G-85—the piggyback car that takes every- 


Auto carriers, furniture vans, 


containers—everything that’s legal 


lighter for dest payload .. . 
shock absorption for dest protection to ladings 


to own and operate than any other piggyback car. 


AMERICAN 


afer, better, more economical 


ly on it 


car that gives full flexibility to piggy- 


back operations and insures against obsolescence. It is lower 


has more 


. costs less 


The savings this new car achieves may not be vital to your 
business, but the engineering skills and advanced planning 
it represents can be invaluable to you. 
Whether your problems relate to transportation or storage 
to mixing, drying or conveying . . . to nickel coat 
ing, fastening or plastics molding, General American’s 
broad experience and directed imagination can help you 
solve them. 
Whatever you manufacture or mine, process or ship, let 


us show you why i#¢ pays to plan with General America? 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
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Showdown Battle for Alleghany 


The Murchison brothers are launching an all-out proxy 
fight to unseat the conservative Allan P. Kirby. 


This week, Alleghany Corp., the 
holding company that Robert R. Young 
used as base for his financial wheeling 
and dealing, was involved in its second 
battle for control since Young’s suicide 
in January, 1958. Only a vear ago, 
financier A. M. Sonnabend challenged 
the leadership of Allan P. Kirby, Alle- 
ghany’s chairman and Young’s silent 
money partner, but he backed off in 
the face of Kirbv’s big holdings. 

The challenge this time is greater and 
more significant. John D. and Clint W. 
Murchison, Jr., of the Dallas oil familv, 
who have thrown the gauntlet at Kirby, 
apparently can match his millions. The 
Murchison brothers, moreover, have 
been tied to Alleghany for some time 
ever since their father, Clint, Sr., helped 
finance Young’s struggle to win the 
New York Central RR in 1955. And 
their threat to oust Kirby and put new 
speculative vigor into Alleghany serves 
to point up not only Kirby’s conserva- 
tive bent but the fact that Young is no 
longer around to keep Alleghany’s splin- 
ter groups glued together. 


|. Three Factions 


Proxy fighting, like politics, makes 
strange bedfellows, and the Murchison- 
Kirby battle has a peculiar arrangement 
of sides (pictures): 

The Murchisons are Kirby’s chief op- 
ponents. They say Kirby’s conservatism 
is hurting Alleghany, and they are par- 
ticularly irate at his reshuffling of man- 
agement at Investors Diversified Serv- 
ices, the big Minneapolis investment 
company that is Alleghany’s most profit- 
able holding. 

In the 14-B forms they filed with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, the 
Murchisons and their associates claimed 
ownership of 444,517 shares—close to 
10%—of Alleghany common; 209,120 
of Alleghany 6% convertible preferred, 
convertible at a ratio of 4.7 common 
shares for each preferred share; and war- 
rants to purchase 114,500 additional 
common shares at $3.75 a share. The 
stock traded this week at $11. 

Sonnabend, chairman of Hotel Corp. 
of America and Botanv Industries, is also 
critical of Kirby’s management. He 
threatened a proxy fight last vear when 
Kirby dismissed David Wallace as Alle- 
ghany’s executive vice-president and 
No. 2 man and replaced him with 
Charles T. Ireland, formerly of the 
New York Central. Sonnabend has at 
least 200,000 votes, which observers feel 


‘ he will throw to the Murchisons. But 
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Sonnabend, who claims “confusion and 
chaos describes Alleghany Bob 
Young died,” says he isn’t committed. 
Kirby, naturally shy and reticent, has 
little affinity for the speculative maneu- 
vers of the Murchisons or Sonnabend. 
He is willing to give them the director 
seats that are their due as big stock- 
holders, but he won’t shrink from what 
he considers a personal challenge 
Kirby personally holds 571,200 shares 
more than 10%—of Alleghany com- 
mon; 143,210 shares—11.7%—of the 
6% convertible preferred, and warrants 


since 


to buy 266,340 additional common 
shares 
Kirby has some surprising allies- 


notably Randolph Phillips and Robert 
W. Purcell, both of whom broke sharply 
with Young before his death 
¢ Fight Over IDS—Phillips is the for- 
me: Alleghany consultant who, five 
vears ago, brought litigation that chal- 
lenged Young’s deal to give control 
of IDS to the Murchison interests. 
(Alleghany and the Murchisons deny 
that the shift in IDS control was a pay- 
off for the Murchisons’ help in the 
Central fight.) A series of other stock- 
holder suits against the deal dragged on 
until Kirbv—harassed by the litigation 
arranged a settlement last December. 
Essentially, the settlement called for 
the Murchisons to turn IDS control 
back to Alleghany. Thev transferred 
130,000 shares of IDS voting common 
to Alleghany in exchange for 130,000 
shares of IDS non-voting common. This 
gave Alleghany 47.6% control of IDS. 
Kirby, the Young estate, and the Mur- 
chisons also made a $3-million cash 
settlement to Alleghany. 
Three months later, 
named to head IDS’ law 
committee. The Murchisons now claim 
the December settlement was cooked 
up between Kirby and Phillips, the 
nominal antagonists in the suit, and 
they have sued to void Kirby’s part of 
the settlement. The Kirby camp de- 
nies there was anv deal between Kirby 
and Phillips 
Purcell was another who broke with 
Young over the IDS transactions; he 
left his job as IDS president when 
Young sold. But Kirby named him as 
an IDS director two months ago. 


Phillips was 
and finance 


ll. The Grand Prize 


While the Murchisons’ proxy fight is 
directed at Alleghany, it seems certain 
that one of their main concerns is IDS. 
IDS, bought by Young for less than 
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JOHN D. MURCHISON of Texas oil 
family is chief spokesman in proxy fight. 
He and his brother . . . 


CLINT MURCHISON, JR., want to turn 
Alleghany into a bold investment holding 
company. 
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D-C offers you only one kind of service— the best! 


Whether you're shipping a full trailer load or a small carton— e = 
whether the destination is 30 or 3000 miles distant— =< 
your shipment is entitled to, and we guarantee it will get, — 


the same personal 
attention and careful 
handling. 














You'll find us 
in the 
YELLOW Paces | 
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For the finest 
and fastest in truck 
service nearby and nation-wide— 

always specify D-C ... the Dependable Carrier! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


The ONLY direct coast-to-coast carrier! 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
CASE HISTORY NO. 2 


RECORD 


STORAGE 


At Lowest Unit 
Cost 


Lawn sweeper sales were increased 
35% through series of 7 self- 


mailers, designed for easy reply, 
sent to 40,000 hardware dealers 
Write for free booklet, “The VIP 
Series."’ It's full of success stories 


DMCP ASSOCIATES,. INC. 
1814 Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, O. 
Twx TO 372 U 
OFFICES IN SO MAJOR CITIES 





the nicest things 
happen to people 
who Carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 





For Inactive Records 





















Provide maximum protection 
at minimum cost. Highest grade 
corrugated fibre-board. All one piece 
—no parts to wear, get out of order. 
Single eyelet closure front and 
back provides quick, easy closing 
and opening—and absolute security. 
Labels factory applied, gummed 
titling strips with each box. 25 sizes. 
Sold by all leading stationers. 


| Let TP&L Industrial Con- 

: sultants Brief you on Plant 

\ Sites in the Bright Spot of 
Texas. 


Write, wire or phone 


{ J. D. Eppright 


4 


TEXAS POWER &@ LIGHT CO. vaitas 


Send for FREE Manual of Record Storage Practice; 
complete products catalog. Clip ad to letterhead and 
mail to: Dept. BW10. 
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$2-million in 1949, is Alleghany’s chief 
money-maker, but the Murchisons, who 
own roughly 15% of IDS common 
stock, have seen their shares’ market 
value slide from about $63-million to 
$36-million in the last year or so. 

Alleghany has four major holdings: 
IDS, the New York Central, Missouri 
Pacific RR Co., and Webb & Knapp 
When Young died, Alleghany was 
plagued by debt, lawsuits, and dwin- 
dling assets—and his empire seemed on 
the verge of crumbling A vear later, 
though, Alleghany’s asset value soared 
from $9 to $18 

The turnaround could be attributed 
to a snapback in the economy, Supreme 


; Court approval of Alleghany’s recapi- 


talization plan that enabled Alleghany 


to pay off dividends in arrears, and a 
major financial housecleaning 

But even during this time it was IDS, 
which handles more than $3-billion of 
invested assets, that accounted for the 
biggest part of the increase in Alle- 
ghanv’s asset Alleghany’s 356,000 
shares of IDS now are valued at close 
to $60-million 
¢ Draggy Rails—The other investments 
have a big potential, but the payoffs are 
still t m Moreover, the railroad 
investments have been a big drawback 
when busines tivity is slow, because 
of the leverage in a railroad company’s 
ba in h 

Leverage is created when a company 
has a heavy proportion of debt and a 
relatively small iount of equity This 
means tl whe mings 1 the 
fix< ha n nstan vith 
more of ings t juit 
hold B fall in 17s work 
th \ t pay yi 
fixed charg ther be nothing 
left for tl n stock 

Reverse leverage has taken its toll 
this I id Alleghany assets as of 
June 30, 1960, were $16.86, compared 
with S?] ) 


So IDS stands as Alleghany’s top in- 
vestment nd the Murchisons want to 


mak it isn’t tampered with. At 
| 
first, th frank t v thev wanted 
17 7 
§ t ) t 1 Kirby to leave 


IDS alon They thought that a threat 
of a bitter fight would bring Kirbv to a 


compromising mood. But Kirby won't 
vield an inch, » the Murchisons now 
intend to press an all-out fight 


In hindsight. the break between the 
Murchisons and Kirby is not surprising 
The relationship between the Murchi- 
sons and Alleghany was chiefly a per- 
sonal one between Clint Murchison, $1 
ind Young, who were the same kind of 
financial jugglers. Murchison’s sons fol- 
low this be ot but Kirby does not 
¢ Broken Ventures—This is apparent 
from th ynservative course Kirby has 
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You wouldn’t build 
half a bridge . a 


Like a bridge, a business transaction 
1 isn’t worth much until it’s completed 
. when your invoice is paid. 
After you’ve made the-sale and the 
shipment, AMERICAN) CREDIT 
INSURANCE helps you finish the job 
. .. completes. your profit, cycle .. . 
> protects your capital investment in 
_-_- accounts receivable. - 


j ) The one-thing that-permits,deeper 
| --—=market penetration is security -). 
the security_of commercial \eredit | 
insurance. AMERICAN CREDIT 
INSURANCE facilitates sales.progress 
: ... helps you add more new 
=="4_. customers, sell more to present 
customers... by-elevating lines of 
credit with security and stability. 


> 
i « 


ei me 


Is your credit insurance coverage 
up-to-date? 


Extend your market penetration ...your profit protection ... with 


American Credit Insurance 


Call your insurance agent... or our local office. 
Send for informative booklet on the many 
sound advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
of New York, Dept. 42, 300 St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





-.. commercial credit 
insurance exclusively 
since 1893 














Meer Farmer Herbert Werstler. 
He grossed more than $20,000 in 
1959. He's typical of the new-type 
farmer in Michigan — young, alert, 
sharp with figures. 

As farming reaches new levels of 


efficiency, capital needs increase. 
Those who don’t measure up sell 
out and are replaced by others like 
Herb Werstler farmers who 
have purchasing power undreamed 
of only a few years ago. 

Michigan farmers now have a 
yearly spendable income of $950, 
600,000 — making Michigan “top 
third” in farm income among all 
50 states. 

You can reach these “top third” 
Michigan farmers most effectively 
with MICHIGAN FARMER, where ar- 
ticles are edited for their own crops, 
their own soil, their own state. 
Michigan farmers prefer their own 
state farm paper 2 to 1 over any 
other farm publication. 

Your ads in MICHIGAN FARMER 
have the support of local editing. 
Want proof? Send for free folder. 


Michigan Farmer 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


RELATED 





STRAIGHT-LINE ADVERTISING available also in 
THE OHIO FARMER © PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
THE INDIANA FARMER ® THE KENTUCKY FARMER 
THE TENNESSEE FARMER & HOMEMAKER 
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steered since he took over Alleghany. 

For one thing, he has broken off the 
pattern of joint ventures with the Mur- 
chisons. Since the elder Murchison— 
and his fellow Texas oilman, the late 
Sid W. Richardson—joined forces with 


Young in 1950, Alleghany and the 
Murchisons initiated 11 joint ven- 


tures. In these ventures, the Murchisons 
and Alleghany split profits, but the 
Murchisons also guaranteed Alleghany 
against loss and agreed to give Alle- 
ghany about a 5° innually on 
its investment 

The ventures were all stock deals, in- 
cluding purchases of stock in Delhi- 
Taylor Oil, Lionel Corp., and Kirby 
Petroleum; one Alleghany-Murchison 
potential deal was a bid for American 
President Lines. Most have done well, 
but a number of A-M deals haven’t 
produced the expected profits: Alle- 
ghany, for example, says it received 
back some §$2.8-million from the 
Murchisons in the Kirby Petroleum 
transaction, under the protective clause. 
¢ Close to Vest—Alleghany also has 


return 


shied from new investments. Earlier 
this vear, its officials said that Alle- 
ghany “might well take positions” in a 


number of European investments, but 
these haven’t materialized. 

Kirby’s one big deal, moreover, has 
been classically conservative—a swap of 
$19,950,000 of Webb & Knapp 5% 
notes, plus warrant to purchase 10-mil- 
lion W&K shares at $2.50 each, for 
ownership of a $35-million real estate 
project in downtown Denver and war- 
rants to buy 1l-million W&K shares. 

The deal isn’t completely set yet— 
We&K is dickering for an extension 
of time on payments due Alleghany— 
but Kirby is changing Alleghany from 
a creditor to a property owner. Alle- 
ghany is gaining $1-million in annual 
income but, in giving up warrants for 





ALLAN P. KIRBY, Robert R. Young’s 
former money partner, has brought back 
several old associates, including . . . 


9-million W&K hares, Kirby is re- 
of the biggest—and 


leasing a call on one 
1 estate companies 


most speculative—real 
in the country. Young felt that Webb 


& Knapp would eventually be as profit- 


able as IDS, but Kirby has no real 
hankering for William Zeckendorf’s 
W&K 

e Personal Feud—This conservative at- 
titude runs counter to the Murchisons’ 
speculati pirit They would like 
Alleghany to become a bold investment 
company, willing to delve into a diversi- 
fled range of investments. Thev also 
think Alleghany should provide more 
direction to its holdings—particularly 


New York Central, which John Murchi- 
son savs is in “a fight for its life.” 
But their feud with Kirby is 
personal 
It boiled up publicly with the settle- 
ment last December. Up to then, Al- 


leghany’s principals were dickering with 


more 


Phillips as a team. When Kirby sud- 
denly made his own settlement, the 
Murchisons and Mrs. Anita O’Keefe 


Young were forced to go along or face 
a court fight ind a potentially 
big liability 


e Mrs. Young’s Block—Th« 


] 
one 


-_ 
next big 


incident was the bidding for Mrs 
Young’s stock—103,984 shares of 6% 
convertible preferred and 250,717 shares 


of common. Mrs. Young decided to get 
out of Alleghany after Kirby dismissed 
Wallace, a close friend of Mrs. Young. 
She first offered her stock to Kirby at 
about $15 per share—a few points over 
the market price at the Kirby 
turned her down 

Mrs. Young then opened her stock 
for bidding. In February, the Mur- 
chisons won—at $13 a share, to be 
paid over a 3-year term 

Those close to Kirby claim now the 
Murchisons went behind Kirby’s back 
to get the stock, that they reneged on 


time 





RANDOLPH PHILLIPS, who now 
committees investigating Murchisons’ trans- 
actions while in control of IDS. 


heads 
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Another SPEED NUT Savings Story... 





62% cost reduction made with SPEED CLIPS* 
on Cramer Posture Chairs 


A dozen SPEED CLIps 
now do the job of fas- 
tening upholstery to 
the steel seat of Cramer 
Posture Chairs. Before 
the switch to Tinner- 
man SPEED CLIPS, an 
expensive formed-steel 
rim was spot-welded to 
the seat to do this job. 

SPEED CLIPS save 
Cramer at least 46 
cents—or 62% of fastening cost—on each chair 
... they eliminate the rim-forming and spot-weld- 
ing operations...permit faster, easier assembly... 
simplify disassembly if the chair ever needs 
re-upholstering. Working jointly with Cramer’s 
engineering staff, Tinnerman fastening specialists 
were able to provide all these advantages without 
sacrificing product quality. 

Assembly costs on your product are likely to 


benefit greatly, too, if you'll enlist the aid of this 
Tinnerman team. You can arrange for a free 
FASTENING ANALYSIS of your product simply by call- 
ing in your nearby Tinnerman representative. You’ll 
find him listed in the “Yellow Pages” and in Sweet’s 
PD File under “Fasteners.”’ Or write direct to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


ae 1 
TINNERMAN | 








FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 





EEE 





- CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Lid. Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A. 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy Gmbi Hewdelderg 








if you spend more than *100 per week 
for paint or other coatings, you should 


find out about... 


NORDSON HOT AIRLESS 


SPRAY PAINTING 






The Nordson Hot Airless System 
can save you up to 30% on paint 
or other coating materials and 
on labor too! Less expensive 
spray booths and exhaust sys- 
tems are needed. Clean up and 
housekeeping costs are reduced 
and at the same time finishing 
quality is improved. 

Find out how Nordson Hot Air- 
less can pay off for you, in sav- 
ings and in improved quality. 
Write today! ; 
NORDSON CORPORATION : 
17 Jackson St., Amherst, Ohio 


WHERE DO YOUR SPIRIT MASTERS RANK 
IN THE... 


Columbia 
Cleanliness Index js: 








The Cleanliness Index dramatically demonstrates  -# 
the wide gap in the cleanliness of spirit masters  ~-3gam 
—ranging from the grime and aggravation of ordi-  =sq 
nary undercoated purple masters to the immaculate 
performance of Columbia's supercoated, super 
clean Marathon Blue Ready-Masters. 

Columbia salesmen are anxious to demonstrate 
these differences at no cost or obligation to you. 
They'll also be happy to advise the correct master for 
a job that’s particularly troublesome to you. Write 
for a free demonstration of the Cleanliness Index. 
Ready-Master Division, Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 10710 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, N.Y. 


y a | 
MARATHON BLUE READY-MASTERS 





@ @ 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N.Y. 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Pacific Inc., Duarte, Calif 
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their pron tell Kirbv before they 
went out after Mrs. Young’s shares 
e Suezests Probe—At the April meeting 
of IDS. Kirbv nominated to the board 
the two Murchisons and Joseph M. Fitz- 
simmons, IDS president who was rec- 
ommended bv the Murchisons. But 
Alleghany then recommended that the 
IDS law and finance committee—now 
headed bv Phillips—investigate IDS’ 
doings while under Murchison control 

At the same time, Alleghany man- 
igement recommended a studv of the 
Murchisons’ transactions with Gold- 
man, Sachs, the New York investment 
banking house, Goldman, Sachs is the 
Murchisons’ chief New York financial 
dealer, and Alleghany spokesmen sav 
it also gets more IDS brokerage busi- 
ness than anv other hous« 

[The Murchisons voted against the 
proposals John Murchison makes no 
secret that he went through Goldman, 


Sachs to buy additional Alleghany 
shares carlier this vear. But he savs it 
was an affront both to him and Gold- 
man, Sachs to suggest probe of all 


their transactions 

Alleghany spokemen are quick to 
clear Goldman, Sachs, but thev say 
there are indications of a conflict of in- 
terest, not restricted to IDS’ brokerage 
business, in transactions of the Murchi- 


sons while they controlled IDS. AI- 
leghany men sav thev don’t want to tip 


their hand but will open up on the 


Murchisons soon to the “responsible 
authorities 
e Showdown— After the April meeting 


things deter ted quickl William 


E.ppier, an Alleghany director close to 
evervone concerned, tried to mediat 
but he had to lea vhen Kirby turned 
a deaf eat 

Kirby also forced the re signation of 
a number of top IDS men. In July, 
Alleghany selected W. Gradv Clark as 
IDS president, replacing Fitzsimmons 
who has been in poor health. Fitzsim 


g ek as director of 
Alleghany and IDS, at Kirbv’s request 
e¢ Proxy Fight Opens—The new IDS 
directors topped matters by booting the 
Murchisons off the board a few weeks 
ago, on grounds thev had failed to 
cooperate with IDS committees. 
Shortly after that, the Murchisons 
initiated their proxy fight 

It is still too earlv to see who will 
win out at Alleghany. No doubt the 
Murchisons have the dollars to pour 
into the battle. Perhaps at first they 
were unwilling to engage in an all-out 
war with Kirby, but the clash of per- 
sonalities is now out of hand and 


mons resigned last we 


neither side seems willing to budg« 

If Young were alive it might be 
another story. But Kirby has proven he 
is more than a titular head, and he is 
determined, rightly or wronglv, to take 
Alleghany down his road—not one paved 
bv Young invone else. END 
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America’s troubled waters 


This water, like all the other streams, 
lakes and wells in America, contains 
problems in every drop. 

It must become all things to all 
men. 

To thirsty America, it must be- 
come pure. 

To food-processing America, it 
must become soft, free of magnesium 
or calcium salts. 

To boiler-operating America, it 
must become non-corrosive, non- 
sealing. 

To highly technological America, 
it must often become so free of min- 
erals that its purity is measured by 
its resistance to electricity. 

And to all America, it must be- 
come abundant—because we are 
using it at the rate of 1,333 gallons 
per person per day. 

Treating troubled waters is the 
primary objective of our Permutit 
Division. At Birmingham, New Jer- 
sey, Permutit operates one of the 
nation’s largest water analysis lab- 
oratories, checking problem water 
for industry, municipalities and 
countless individual home owners. 
From the desks and drawing boards 
of a hundred engineers and designers 
in New York City come Permutit 
designs and specifications for equip- 


ment that will take the problems out 
of water. And from factories in Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania and Birming- 
ham, New Jersey comes the equip- 
ment to do this job. 





FLUIDICS AT WORK 

Problem water is no problem to 
Permutit. From automatic water 
softening for the home to the creation 
of a new kind of water—‘‘Ultimate’”’ 
water, more pure than nature ever 
produced—Permutit has served as 
headquarters for advancements in 
the art of water treatment. 
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PFAUDLER PERMUTIT 


Typical recent development: New 
Permutit packaged demineralizers 
(shown in the picture to your left), 
which are delivered pre-assembled, 
ready to start automatic operation. 


FLUIDICS AND YOU. The search 
goes on, through Fluidics .. . the 
Pfaudler Permutit program that finds 
better ways to 
handle liquids 
and gases. 

How soon will 
you have a water 
problem? Be 
ready with the 
answers. Send 
for our bulletin, 
“An Outline of 
Modern Water 
Treatment Equip- 
ment.” Orifyou havespecific questions 
please call your local Permutit field 
engineer or write directly to the 
Permutit Division, Dept. BW-100, 
50 West 44th Street, New York 36, 
New York. 
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In Business Abroad 


Russians Say They’re Still Eager 
To Trade Technical Skills With West 


Despite the grim _ al mood they've generated at 
the United Nations ( page 25), the Russians this week 
renewed their effort to interest the U.S. and other 
Western countries in trading technical knowhow. 

Konstantin Petukhov, chairman of the U.S.S.R. State 
Scientific & Technical Committee, announced that the 
Soviet Union is willing to sell its most advanced tech- 
nology to the West. And he claimed that the Russians 
are prepared to make full patent and royalty payments 
for the Western technical developments they desire. 

Clearly intent on sweetening their bid for greater 
East-West trade in technology, the Soviets declared 
themselves the world’s leader in many technical areas, 
then promptly stressed that they were ready to put even 
that technology on the marketplace. One area specifi- 
cally noted was metallurgy. 


Four Big African Coffee Producers 


Join in Pact to Control Exports 


Major world coffee-producing nations signed a new 
export control agreement this week, to hold the line on 
prices and reduce the ever-mounting coffee surpluses. 

Joining 15 Latin American countries and nine African 
were four big African producers—Madagascar, Togo, 
Ivory Coast, and Cameroons. There are two major hold- 
outs—the Congo (Leopoldville) and Ethiopia. 

The international agreement now controls more than 
90% of world coffee exports, up from 80% last vear. 
African producing nations were persuaded to join this 
year because of increasing surpluses and declining prices 
-the same problems as those that have plagued Latin 
American producers. 


U.S. Chemical Companies Expand 
Operations in Europe and Lebanon 


U.S. chemical companies continue their expansion 
and investment abroad at an unabated pace: 
¢ Procter & Gamble announced two major moves 
overseas this week. The company has teamed its Lu- 
cerne (Switzerland) subsidiary with the Trans-Mediter- 
ranean Co. of Beirut, Lebanon, to build a $700,000 
detergent plant in Lebanon with a capacity of 2,000 
tons a year. Lebanese businessmen will supply the 
capital; P&G will supply technical knowhow for con 
struction and operation of the plant. In addition, P&G 
has formed a German subsidiary in Frankfurt to manu- 
facture detergents, light chemicals, and foodstuffs. 
* Tennessee Eastman Co. has expanded its research 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON; 


@ P. 140—Economic debate stirs France as 
critics fear a stagnation in growth. 





activities into Europe with the creation of Eastman 
Research A. G. in Zurich, Switzerland. The company 
will conduct research programs independent of those 
pursued in the U.S. 

¢ Dow Chemical’s Spanish affiliate, Dow-Unquinesa, 
has received Spanish government approval for construc- 
tion of a petrochemical complex to be in operation by 
1963. This group of plants is slated initially to produce 
ethylene, propylene, polyethylene, and polypropylene 
plastics. Products, new for the country, are destined 
chiefly for Spanish consumption. 


Shrinkage in Exports to the U.S. 
Hits British, Japanese Car Makers 


Along with the French automobile industry (BW — 
Sep.24'60,p138), British and Japanese auto makers are 
beginning to feel the competition of U.S. compact cars. 

With a backlog of orders from a boom earlier this 
year thoroughly worked down, British automobile pro- 
duction is now being cut back, chiefly because of dis- 
appointing shipments to the U.S. The industry fears it 
will be hit by widespread unemployment before yearend 
if the present gradual tapering-off gets worse. 

Standard-Triumph International has announced that 
it’s putting about 25% of its 8,500 emplovees on a 
24-day work week. And Ford Motor indicates 
gradually reducing the amount of overtime on its pro 
duction lines. British car exports to the U.S. slumped 
from 8,757 in July to 7,041 in August. 

In Japan, automobile manufacturers are confronted 
with much the same situation [hey exported only 
573 cars to the U.S. during the first six months of 1960, 
compared with 1,994 during the same period last year. 


that it’s 


U.S. to Buy Additional Dominican Sugar 
But Will Not Pay Full Market Price 


The U.S. government this week authorized the pur- 
chase of 321,857 tons of sugar over the regular quota 
from the Dominican Republic. But it announced that 
it would pay 2¢ a lb. below the U.S. market price. 

Purchase of the Dominican sugar was originally 
planned shortly after this country reduced Cuba’s share 
of the U.S. sugar market. But the transaction was held 
up after the Organization of American States censured 
the Dominican Republic and the U.S. severed diplo- 
matic relations with the Caribbean nation. 

Go-ahead on the sugar purchase was given by the 
Agriculture Dept. with the concurrence of the State 
Dept. However officials explained that the U.S. govern- 
ment didn’t feel that, in light of the OAS stand, the 
Dominicans should get the full market price. Dominican 
Republic’s regular quota is 130,957 tons. 
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An example of Avisco Rayons in Industry 





Here’s how industry adds muscle to 
reinforced paper, plastics and rubber. 


There are many uses for laminated paper, plastics 
and rubber which require the addition of a high ten- 
sile reinforcement. One of the best is also one of the 
cheapest: Rayflex high strength filament. You'd pay 

22% to 100% more for other fibers with comparable 
suenathe impact and flex life. 


Rayflex is the foundation for hose and belting, the 
basis of packaging tapes, the ideal filament for scrim 
fabrics that give paper, plastic and foil the economical 
extra strength they need in laminated constructions. 


Avisco rayon can be engineered to meet specific rein- 





forcing needs. Fabricators and users of products that 
require reinforcement have found that it pays to con- 
sult us. We’ll be glad to study your problems. 


QUICK REPLY COUPON 2-1 
industrial Merchandising Division 
American Viscose Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Please contact me about Avisco Fibers for reinforcing 


use in | 





Name 





Company Name 





Address 
City Zone 
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BRAYON 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y 


Economic Debate Stirs France 


@ De Gaulle’s austerity program has stabilized the 


economy, but economists fear it has become stagnant. 


@ To stimulate expansion, a government-sponsored 


report urges the abolition of all special economic privileges. 


@ Some critics say the report doesn’t go far enough, 


ask more government direction to boost growth rate. 


Once again, Frenchmen are worried 
about their nation’s economy. ‘This 
time, however, it isn’t a question of 
how to check inflation and avoid finan- 
cial difficulties. After two vears of Pres. 
Charles de Gaulle’s austere “truth and 
severity’ program, France’s economy is 
stable, its france respected. 

Instead, French economists now are 
debating how to prod their stable econ 
omy out of its near-stagnation. During 
1958-59, France’s industrial production 
grew an average 3.5%. This compares 
with an annual growth of nearly 10% 
during the fifties. In addition, 
this year’s industrial output, after rally- 
ing last spring, is now dipping again 
A recent survey of indus- 
trialists shows that 52% believe output 
will continue to stand still this fall 
¢ Penetrating Study—Now, new 
has been added to the debate 
economic expansion with the publica- 
tion of a 100-page document entitled 
Report on the Obstacles to Economic 


early 


government 


fuel 


OvVCT 


Expansion. ‘The report lashes out 
iwainst the lavers of archaic economic 
privileges that have encrusted the 
cconomy Remove these costly an- 


omalies, the report promises, and ex 
pansion will be easier to achieve. 

The document was the effort of 
a committee headed by Jacques Rucff, 


France’s most noted “liberal” econ- 
omist who played a major role in 
de Gaulle’s economic reform program 
BW —May16'59,p68), and Louis Ar- 


mand, former head of the French Na- 
tional Railways and Euratom who until 


recently ran the State Economic Plan 
ning Authority 

Prime Minister Michel Debre. who 
ordered the study nearly a vear ago, 


already has scheduled weekly ministerial 
meetings to go over the report's de 
tailed recommendations Although 
some of these are so sweeping that 
National Assembly approval will be 
needed, dozens of the proposals can be 
decided by ministerial decree. ‘To head 
off such action, many of the interest 
groups affected—including taxi drivers, 
bakers, lawyers, druggists, and farmers— 
re raising angry protests 

¢ Need for Growth—From the govern- 
nent s 


standpoint, France can no 
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longer content itself merely with a 
stable economy and finances 
For one thing, economic austerity—if 
kept in force too long—usually backfires 
on the political front. Private French 
consumption, for example, has remained 
unchanged for two vears. In fact, no 
economist in France that the 
brunt of de Gaulle’s economic reform 
has been borne largely by wage earners 

Then, too, France, as a member of 
the Common Market, cannot afford to 
keep its economic growth in check while 
its two main partners, West Germany 
and Italy, continue to grow 

More important, it least for 
de Gaulle, is the need for the domestic« 
economy to keep pace with Gaullist 
ambitions. Most French economists 
and financiers agree that the ec 
will be hard put to handle de Gaulle’s 
demand that France play a leading rol 
in Europe and Africa. This task obvi- 
ously becomes almost impossible if the 
French 
nant, as it has for the 
e Special Privileges—F.conomist Rueff 
attributes the sluggishness of the I'rench 
economy to the maze of special eco- 
nomic privileges that exist. If all thes¢ 
privileges wer¢ savs the 
Rueff-Armand report, French purchas 


sound 


denies 


Oononiy 


economy remains largely stag 


last two vears 


wiped out, 


ing power would increase threefold 
close to the U.S. level 


Virtually none of the traditional priv: 
leged deals has been overlooked. 

The druggist monopoly, for example, 
which makes it impossible to buy an 
aspirin anywhere but in a drug store, 
is singled out for special criticism. The 
rent racket also is attacked in the re 
port, and its recommendation for stamp- 
ing it out enthusiastically praised by the 
French press 
¢ Jab at Taxi Drivers—Even th« 
wheeling Parisian taxi driver comes un 
der the Rueff-Armand X-ray As all 
Parisians and many tourists know, the 
taxi situation is just short of madden- 
ing. The report reveals what most users 
have long suspected—that the number 
of taxis permitted to cruise Parisian 
boulevards fixed before World 
War II. It recommends a steady in- 
crease in the citv’s taxi fleet. ““We bring 
people into Paris on the world’s fastest 


free 


Was 






trains,” comments Rueff, “and then 
they have to queuc up for a tax 
The re port, of cours« ilso deals with 
more serious matters than just butchers, 
bakers, and the placing of personal 
nameplates on government desk 
Armand, f xample, drawing on his 
railroad background, has come up with 
a string of ommendations on railroad- 
truck ompetition Ruefft believes 
thev could be put to good use even in 
the U.S Another member of the com- 
mittee, industrialist Andre G1 indpicrre, 
makes sweeping suggestions for eco- 
nomic education and the gathering of 
data, at present a haphazard aftan 
¢ Cartel Supervision—l'or French busi- 
nessmen, one of the more important 
recommendations deals with cartel ar 
rangements. In France, under a vaguely 
worded law passed in 1953, anv cartel 
igreement blocking production or fixing 
price forbidden. This legisla 
tion, the first important tep tow ird the 
establishment I ititrust law in 
| } I D th cak 
1p <uett-Armand report, 
though f ating American 
intit ttiti sropose to 
tight g 
I] ) t | | uro 
peal mem that the ire go | and 
bad | t n which is 
whicl nds tl tablish 
mel 11g I conomic 
just ) t 1 require 
par imental yproval So until it is 
set ) ! that a 
Pp in ind p ident 0d DC TC- 
it » the government t tudy the 
n f idu il ag nents. 
| } t | } mp nt ng 
int l i \ ld b r¢ 
ql lecla th ypen thus 
g p I Vi \ lan t rule 
il bef Such 
industt srcements a uuld be 
westigated he deman f any in 
t h t] n the 
n t mn ; 
e Criticism—Crit f 7 titrust 
See RABE ' ' , — whole 
ma ip! that Rueft ) \ 
mand d go f nough. Thev note 
too hat th nimiut irefully side 
stepp t qu t } lb] ispect ot 
the | ich mom tructure that 
flect Gaul p | 
In nanding more efhcient use of 
military draftees, for example, the re- 
port doesn’t question the effect of 
ran huge standing army on expan 
sion. And although many economists 
belic the grinding war in Algeria 1s 


blocking 
report studiously ignore 
Reuff 


gone furthe 


| expansion in France, the 
the problem. 
report could have 
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A SPECIAL BREED | 


In most industries the management man went to business school and doesn’t 
concern himself with design problems. 


IDENTIFICATION _ In most industries the design engineer doesn’t concern himself 
| electronics with management problems. 
The electronics man is different. 


Look at his badge. It reads Research-Design-P roduction-Management. 
His interests are in any or all of the four areas. 











No matter where you find the electronics man his engineering background 
vial enables him to influence the purchase of electronic components and equipment. 
sila § Your advertising must reach him if you are to sell electronic goods. 


ia is , or" EEE | This is the strength of electronics, the one magazine published weekly and edited 


the to reach this engineering oriented electronics man, wherever he is. 
lem. THE ELECTRONICS MAN 


a | “BUYS” WHAT HE READS IN.. electron ics @ 


and in the electronics BUYERS’ GUIDE 
= A McGraw-Hill Publication » 330 West 42nd Street - New York 36,N.Y. 
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A Sea Captain 2 
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Industry 


proved it! } 
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ne 
...and what this difference, 
backed by 35 years 
of industry proof, 


means to you! 





You can actually stop rust by applying 
Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over the sound rusted metal after removing 
rust scale and loose rust. Its specially proc- 
essed fish oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare 
metal. And with the Rust-Oleum New 
Color Horizons system you can stop rust 
and beautify as you protect in a wide array 
of smart new colors. Rust-Oleum, in 
its various systems, resists moisture, sun, 
fumes, heat, weathering, chemicals, etc., to 
last and last. In using Rust-Oleum you have 
assurance that it has been proved by indus- 
trial leaders for over thirty-five years on 
steel girders, tanks, bridges, metal sash, 
pipes, machinery, fences, equipment, etc. 
See how Rust-Oleum can save you time, 
money, and metal. Rust-Oleum Industrial 
Distributors in all principal cities maintain 
complete stocks for industrial users. Home- 
owners will find Rust-Oleum featured at 
nearby paint, hardware, lumber, and de- 
partment stores. For complete information 
and color charts—write for your free copy 
of ‘New Color Horizons.” 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2414 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 





Don't settle for an 
Imitation. There is ; — 
one and only one 

Rust-Oleum 


You take the brush 
See for yourself why 
Rust-Oleum is so 
different. 
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RUST-OLEUM 
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CO-AUTHOR of report on economic ex- 
pansion is leading economist Jacques Reuff. 


tice. To him, and other observers, the 
most amazing aspect of the study is 
that it was accepted unanimously by 
committee members from business and 
labor. More important, unlike earlier 
studies, the report comes into play at 
a time when the government is looking 
for every opportunity to expand the 
economy. And the report was spon- 
sored by a government wiclding more 
authority than any peacetime govern- 
ment since France’s second empire. 
Rueff fully expects that most of the 
report’s 60-odd recommendations will 
be adopted. 

Obviously, in a countrv with a mixed 
economy and a jumble of political 
theories, the Rueff-Armand report isn’t 
going to settle the current debate over 
expansion. Although Rueff agrees with 
de Gaulle’s Finance Minister Wilfred 
Baumgartner that the national 
output now safely can be expanded at 
an annual rate of 5%, others think 
this figure is too low. 
¢ More Direction Asked—These critics, 
led by former Premier Pierre Mendes- 
France, say the government should di 


PTOSS 
<4 


rect the economy closely in order to 
achieve high expansion goals. French 
GNP increases of onl over re- 
cent vears, thev say, stem from de 


Gaulle’s acceptance of the hands-off 
economic concept favored by such men 
as Rueff and Baumgartner. Some Gaul 
list economists, such as private banker 
Albin Chalandon, also feel high expan- 
sion goals should be sought, even if this 
requires closer economic control 

Finally, many independent econom- 
ists think that de Gaulle, while now 
backing such economists as Rueff and 
Baumgartner, may soon find it neces- 
sary to intervene more in the running 
of the economy if he wants to build 
up an economic base for his national 
and international ambitions. €ND 


























smart 
truck 
users 
choose 


the PREFERRED 
way to lease trucks 
% 





coat aha 


because it's national 
in experience and 
sam service-local in costs 
and controls 





Nationaleas supplies everything but the 
driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 
lease ao new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep 

For facts about **Lease-for- 
Profit’’ truckleasing—and the name of your 


local Nationallease firm, write: 
NATIONAL TRUCK 


s LEASING SYSTEM 
NEMOUEN GER Serving Principol Cities 
LF nh_9¥ 


full-service, 





of the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLYD.. SUITE: B-10 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





SAVE TIME — MONEY 
IN BUSINESS 
WITH 
POWERFUL 
2-WAY RADIO 





e Citizens Band Radios by Pearce-Simpson, Inc 
e Anyone can operate, no license examination 
@ Provides instant communication, office to car 
truck; in-warehouse; field operations; factories, 
etc. Compact, easily movable. Range 1-30 miles 
CBD -1: Single channel set, 12 volt DC, 
Complete only $159.50 
CBD-5: multi-channel set, dual 12 volt, 115 AC, 
or 6 volt only sets, Complete only $170.00 
For free brochure write to: 
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"4 When a businessman wants business 
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THE TREND 





The Soviet Challenge to the U.N. 


There are occasions when the real face of Com- 
munism is revealed to the world in all its harsh- 
ness. Certainly this was true of Korea, Hungary, 
and the abortive summit meeting last May. Now, 
with Nikita Khrushchev’s assault on the integrity of 
the United Nations, the world has had another 
revelation of the Communist menace. 

In effect, Khrushchev is saying that he will para- 
lyze the U.N. unless he can get it under his thumb 
so that it no longer stands in the way of his cold 
war offensive in Africa. There is no other way to 
interpret Khrushchev’s personal attack on Secy. 
Gen. Dag Hammarskjold, and his demand that Ham- 
marskjold be replaced by a three-man body. 

For the U.S., there is special significance in the 
fact that the Soviet leader launched his attack on 
the U.N. right on the heels of Pres. Eisenhower’s 
lofty and constructive proposals for enlarging the 
U. N.’s authority and activities. By its timing as well 
as its content, Khrushchev’s wrecking operation con- 
stitutes a challenge to both the U. S. and the U. N. 

To be sure, the Soviets have no chance of drum- 
ming up a majority in the U.N. for their reorgani- 
zation proposal, nor can they expect to undermine 
the prestige of Hammarskjold. But it is obvious that 
they count on gaining greater leverage over the 
U.N. through some of its African and Asian mem- 
bers. With that accomplished, Moscow would have 
reason to expect more success in the offensive it has 
launched against Western influence in Africa. 

Until this latest development in Soviet strategy, 
it was possible to hope that the U.N. might be 
able to keep the cold war out of Africa, or at least 
to blunt the edge of the East-West conflict in that 
continent. Now we must face the grim fact that 
Africa has become a new theater of Moscow’s cold 
war operations. 

Fortunately, Eisenhower already had established 
a solid base from which the free world can meet 
this new challenge. In his address to the U.N. last 
week, the President proposed not only a U.N. pro- 
gram for Africa, to which the U.S. would con- 
tribute, but also methods for strengthening the 
U.N.’s ability to deal with situations such as that 
existing in the Congo. By taking the constructive 
stand he did, Eisenhower is in a position where he 
can count on considerable support from neutral 
leaders such as Prime Minister Nehru of India. 

However, if we are to keep the U.N. as an effec- 
tive organization, it may be necessary for the U.S. 
to go even further in recognizing the sentiments of 
the many nations that are not members of either the 
Western or Eastern camps. In suggesting that a tri- 
umvirate should run the U.N., Khrushchev did 
make a certain appeal to many members of this 
group and even to such a Western ally as Japan. 


ta 


Throughout Asia and Africa there is a feeling that 
the U.N. structure, which gives great weight to the 
five permanent members of the Security Council, 
was forged by the anti-Hitler coalition of World War 
II, and no longer reflects the realities of world poli- 
tics. Thus, the time may have come for an enlarge- 
ment of the Security Council, perhaps even for an 
addition to its permanent members, so that Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America can feel that the U.N. 
is a world organization, indeed. 


Facing a Threat 


The drain on the U.S. gold stock and the threat 
of further weakness in the dollar was the top sub- 
ject for corridor talk at the joint meetings of the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
in Washington this week (page 30). The U.S. dele- 
gation, headed by Secy. of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson, met the issue head on and dealt with it 
both courageously and skillfully. 

Without denying the current slowdown in U.S. 
business, Anderson took a confident view of the 
economic outlook. This is intended to allay the fears 
that the U.S. is on the verge of an economic depres- 
sion that could weaken the stability of the dollar and 
bring a run on our gold stock. Anderson made clear 
that we had experienced a “very unsatisfactory” 
situation during the late 1950s, when our gold supply 
began to dwindle. According to him, the over-all 
deficit in our balance of payments was then caused 
by a decline in our competitive position. This has 
now been righted, he said, and the Administration 
feels that despite the current softness in the eco- 
nomy we are in a better position than we were when 
inflation made us less competitive. 

But the Treasury Secretary also made it plain that 
the U.S. does not think that it can go it alone from 
here on. One of the features of the new economic 
environment is that our allies abroad have recap- 
tured many of their old markets and have created 
new ones. Anderson asked that our allies, par- 
ticularly West Germany, take account of this and 
change their habits. He wants them to help share 
the burden of foreign aid, a burden that up to now 
the U.S. has been carrying practically alone. 

The immediate response—as might have been ex- 
pected—was something less than eager. For some 
European countries feel that their new found wealth 
may not be permanent. 

But Anderson’s warning should make them more 
willing to take action. It underlined the fact that 
this country can maintain its aid but cannot carry 
the whole burden itself. The U.S. has worked to 
provide the rest of the world with financial reserves, 
but these reserves must be used, not sterilized. 
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Son, youve really arrived 


What boy couldn’t dream big dreams of tomorrow ...in Dad’s impressive Italic Styled office? 
More importantly, it provides the perfect setting for management's top level decisions of 
today. Italic emphasizes your company’s forward thinking ... to customers, prospects, clients. 
Its numerous custom-styled variations permit you to satisfy your personal taste. And yet 
you can avoid the impracticalities of specially-built furniture! Call your GF representative, 
or write us direct for your color brochure on Italic Styling. GF Studios, Inc., Department B-43, 
Youngstown |, Ohio. Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 


When you plan new offices or major = = 
remodeling, it will pay you to consult / NUH UAH UH, == 
GF Business Work Center specialists , Cc — 
at the time you hire your architect. wy 


hy G.F STUDIOS, INC. 


a owson of THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO 


Visit us at the OEMI BUSINESS EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION + Los Angeles Sports Arena « November 1-4 





ET erORAGE COLLECTION 


Force-feeding fuel to a 15,000-mile-an-hour flyer was no job for ordinary hose. 
Armed Services missile contractors needed lengths—6 inches in diameter—that could feed hose- 
eating rocket fuel around an “impossibly” small bending radius without kinking or collapsing. One 
supplier could furnish hose with a 31-inch radius—another cut that to 29 inches. But it took 
the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—and his colleagues to come up with the 24-inch radius 
hose that met the requirement. Result: the G.T.M.’s special rocket fueling hose fed the fuel—in 
exact quantities at a precise flow rate—to the Jupiter Missile that carried space-monkeys Able and 
Baker on their historic trip. And it’s been ‘‘gassing up” this type outer-space traveler ever since. 
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4 GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


| @-Specified 
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special hose for rocket fueling 


A Special synthetic rubber cover highly 
resistant to weathering, wear and 
ozone exposure 


B Plies of high-strength, mildew-resistant 
fabric of lightest weight but great strength 


C Helix of high-tensile spring steel wire to 
preventcollapsing under vacuumorkinking 


D Special synthetic rubber tube with high 
resistance to deterioration when exposed 
to hydrocarbon fuels 
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